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British-Indian novelist Salman Rushdie read selections from his new book 7he Golden House to a packed Hodson Hall auditorium on Tuesday. 


Rushdie examines intersection of politics and prose 


By FIDDIA ZAHRA 
For The News-Letter 


Salman Rushdie, a Brit- 
ish-Indian novelist, spoke 
to a packed Hodson Hall 
on Tuesday as part of the 
President’s Reading Series. 

Rushdie discussed his 
experience writing his 
new novel, The Golden 
House, and the role that 
writers have in the current 


political climate. 

Rushdie is widely 
known for writing The Sa- 
tanic Verses, which sparked 
outrage among many Mus- 
lims for its portrayal of the 
Prophet Muhammad and 
the Quran. 

In 1989, former Iranian 
Leader Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini issued a fatwa, 
or an Islamic decree, order- 
ing Muslims to kill Rush- 


Students reflect on the 


President’s Day of Service 
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Students volunteered at over 35 service sites around Baltimore on Saturday. 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


Over 1000 volunteers 
participated in the ninth 
annual President’s Day of 
Service (PDOS), traveling to 
more than 35 different sites 
in Baltimore, on Saturday, 
Sept. 23. 

Students registered for 
PDOS in groups and were 
then assigned a community 
organization to work with. 
Service projects fell into 
three categories: hunger 
and food justice, beautifica- 
tion and working with peo- 
ple and animals. The event 
officially ran from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. but most volunteers 
worked from 12 to 3 p.m. 

Students worked with 
the Center for Social Con- 
cern (CSC) to organize the 
event. Unlike past years, 
the CSC held reflection 
sessions once students re- 
turned from their volunteer 
sites. 

_ University President 
Ronald J. Daniels addressed 


volunteers. in the Ralph 
S. O’Connor Recreation 
Center Saturday morning. 
Daniels said that he hoped 
participants learned more 
about the city and them- 
selves. He stressed that 
they should continue to en- 
gage with the community. 

“We're motivated by 
a sense that we want to 
get outside of ourselves,” 
Daniels said. “I truly think 
that’s part of what brought 
us here, this sense of re- 
sponsibility.” 

Crediting his wife for 
coming up with PDOS,he 
said that they wanted to en- 
sure that the event encour- 
aged meaningful interac- 
tions with Baltimore. 

Junior Della Xu thinks 
that engaging with Balti- 
more does not stop with 
volunteering. 

“There is much more to 
be done than just the physi- 
cal work,” she said. “There 
needs to be a lot of edu- 
cation, conversation and 

See PDOS, A4 


die. For almost 10 years, the 
British government provid- 
ed security and protection 
for him. 

Rushdie began by read- 

ing from The Golden House, 
which tells the story of a 
wealthy immigrant family 
living in New York City. He 
also talked about the chal- 
lenge of writing a piece of 
literature that reflects cur- 
rent events. 
“Tf you do it wrong, then 
your book is almost im- 
mediately worthless in the 
way of yesterday's news,” 
he said. “If you do it right, 
then hopefully you can 
capture that moment for 
now and for posterity.” 

During the question and 
answer section, one audi- 


ence member asked Rushdie 
to share his thoughts on the 
2016 presidential election. 
While Rushdie conceded 
that it is difficult to remain 
optimistic, he also empha- 
sized that people should not 
abandon hope. 

“One of the things we 
learn from history is that 
it can turn on a dime and 
that 
can take place at a very 
“high speed,” he said. “The 
idea that the current state 
of affairs is inevitable and 
must continue is a fallacy.” 

Rushdie also expressed 
frustration at the low vot- 
er turnout in the election. 
According to data from 
the U.S. Elections Project, 

See RUSHDIE, A5 


enormous 


By HALEY HANSON 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) is 
| currently in the midst of 
debating a campus-wide 


| smoking ban. 


Although some students 
support the idea of a smoke- 
free campus, others believe 
a ban would infringe upon 


by August 2018. The bill 
also proposed providing 
resources to those trying to 
quit smoking. 

This semester, SGA has 
revised the bill, which is 
now split into two parts. 


changes | 


The first part, which passed 
16-4 at SGA’s weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, establishes 
support systems for people 
| who want to quit smoking. 


The “second part imple- 
ments the ban and is set to 


be discussed at next week’s 
meeting. 

The passed resolution 
demands that the Univer- 
sity provide anti-smoking 
resources such as _ nico- 
tine patches, stress reduc- 
tion activities and a phone 
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Should Hopkins become 
a smoke-[ree campus? 


helpline for counseling. 

SGA Executive Secre- 
tary Rushabh Doshi spear- 
headed the proposal and 
explained why he split the 
bill. 

“What we're trying to do 
as the student government 
is really try to be supportive 
of all parties,” Doshi said. 
“That’s why it was essen- 
tial to provide the smoking 
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cient resources for smok- 
ers. Doshi said that he and 
other SGA members who 
worked on the resolution 
spoke to smokers to figure 
out the best way to support 
them. 

“We're asking them to 
sacrifice something that 
could be a big part of their 
lives,” he said. “One of the 
key components of this is 
that we’re not just leaving 
them dry and hanging. That 
would be terrible. We’re not 
just putting a ban and not 
leaving resources for 
them.” 

Doshi emphasized that 
the bill would not require 
smokers at Hopkins to quit. 

See SMOKING BAN, A5 


Panelists discuss while supremacy at Charlottesville 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


Following the Unite the 
Right Rally that occurred 
in Charlottesville, Virigi- 
nia over the summer, many 
have struggled to under- 
stand the public resurgence 
of white nationalist groups 
in the U.S. 

On Wednesday, four 
panelists gathered at the 
Bunting Meyerhoff Inter- 
faith Center to contextual- 
ize the rally within Amer- 
ica’s legacy of racism. 

The panelists included 
three Hopkins professors: 
Lawrence Jackson, a Bloom- 
berg distinguished profes- 
sor of English and history; 
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Becoming the Blue Jay mascot 


Martha Jones, professor of 
history; and Robert Lieber- 
man, professor of political 
science and former provost 
of the University. 

The fourth panelist was 
Rev. Elaine Ellis Thomas, 
associate director and 
chaplain of St. Paul’s Me- 
morial Episcopal Church 
at the University of Vir- 
ginia (UVA). 

She offered a first-hand 
perspective of the protests 
in Charlottesville, de- 
scribing in greater detail 
the climate of the city and 
events leading up to the 
rallies. 

A screening of the recent 
VICE documentary, Char- 
lottesville: Race and Terror, 


Three students 
share their fun and 
sweaty experiences 
of donning the Blue 
Jay mascot costume 
for sports events. 
SPORTS, PAGE B10 


preceded the panel discus- 
sion. Campus Ministries, 
the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs (OMA) and Student 
Leadership and _ Involve- 
ment (SLI) co-hosted the 
event. 

The film portrayed the 
rally from the perspec- 
tive of white supremacist 
groups. It also showed 
footage of clashes between 
the white supremacists and 
counter-protestors, includ- 
ing that of a white nation- 
alist driving a car into a 
crowd, resulting in a wom- 
an’s death. 

Thomas began the panel 
by describing what she saw 
from the white suprema- 
cists during the rally. 


Criticism of MSE panelists 


The president and vice president of the Jewish 
Students Association make a statement against 
the panelists invited to speak at MSE Symposium’s 
OPINIONS, PAGE A11 


Lab researches food production 


The Food Production and Public Health program 
at the School of Public Health studies the impacts 
of agricultural practices to encourage sustainable 
methods of food production. VOICES, PAGE B6 


opening event. 


“They didn’t show up 
[to talk] about free speech. 
They showed up to cause 
violence,” Thomas - said. 
“They were so_ heavily 
armed that there was no 
other intent possible.” 

She criticized law en- 
forcement’s lack of re- 
sponse to the threat of 
violence from the white su- 
premacists. 

“At one point during the 
day, a Klansperson pulled 
a gun on a group stand- 
ing in the parking lot of the 
church,” she said. “The Na- 
tional Guard, police, every- 
one was standing around. 
The stories are true. 
They did not intervene.” 

See CHARLOTTESVILLE, A4 
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SGA passes smoking New board will address gender and masculinity 


cessation resolution bill 


By PETER JI 

Senior Staff Writer 
Student Govern- 
Association (SGA) 
discussed the Monument 
Quilt Project, a national 
art installation aimed at 
raising awareness about 
sexual assault, as well as 
the passage of the smoking 
cessation bill. They also ad- 
dressed academic freedom 
and crime reporting during 
their weekly meeting on 


The 
ment 


Tuesday. 
Behavior Health Spe- 
cialist Alyse Campbell 


of the Health and Well- 
ness Center asked SGA to 
contribute funding to the 
Monument Quilt, which 
will be displayed on cam- 
pus next Wednesday. The 
Quilt is a collection of sto- 
ries from survivors of rape, 
sexual assault and abuse. 
People can contribute to 
the quilt by stitching, writ- 
ing or painting their story 
on red fabric. 

Campbell said she was 
excited to announce that the 
event has grown since the 
quilt first came to Hopkins 
in 2015. 

“One of the things that 


Im doing for October, 
which happens to be in- 
timate partner violence 


month, is I’m bringing the 
Monument Quilt back to 
campus,” she said. “We're 
bringing it back, and it’s a 
lot bigger than last time.” 
She asked SGA for fund- 
ing for materials that she can 
as provide to people who want 


Sophomore Class Senator 


Anthony Boutros brought | 


up a bill to contribute $200 
to the monument quilt. 
“If there are Hopkins 


students who would like to | 


share their stories or even 
allies working on_ their 
own, that $200 goes to buy- 
ing materials,” he said. 

A smoking cessation res- 
olution bill, which helps the 
University prepare for a full 
smoking ban, passed 16-4. 
The bill will provide resourc- 
es like nicotine patches and 
a smoking phone hotline to 
offer counseling to students 
during the transition to a 
smoke-free Hopkins. 

Executive Secretary 
Rushabh Doshi explained 
the next steps for the bill. 

“(Deputy to the Vice Pro- 
vost for Student Affairs] Erin 
Yun is coming next week to 
talk more about the smoking 
ban and also talk about the 
resources included,” he said. 
“Everything in the resolu- 
tion has been approved by 
the administration.” 

Several senators asked 
questions about the aims of 
the smoking cessation bill 
and the location of the anti- 
smoking resources. Doshi 
admitted that those details 
had not yet been finalized. 

SGA then discussed set- 
ting up a special council on 
academic freedom to pro- 
mote the administration’s 
civic discourse and academic 
freedom initiatives this year. 

Boutros suggested imple- 
menting a quota to increase 
the number of people cur- 
rently on the Civic Engage- 
ment Committee, which he 
says is having trouble man- 
aging its workload. 

Junior Class President 
Ash Panakam was opposed 
to setting quotas. 

“There are pressing is- 
sues every committee has 
and it is up to us how to 


he would be open to a com- 
promise. 

After he recently saw a 
Hopkins student getting 
robbed, Senior Class Sena- 
tor Kwame Alston criticized 
how both Hop Cops and 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity resopnded. He said that 
they did a poor job of deal- 
ing with the psychological 
trauma crime victims face. 

“Tt was painful to watch. 
No action was really made 
for 30 to 40 minutes. They 
sat there and kept asking 
the girl questions,” he said. 

Alston was also 
pect descriptions included 
in Crime Report emails 
that are sent to students a 
few hours after a crime has 
occurred. 


He argued that they 


were not helpful in finding | 


suspects and could encour- 
age racial profiling. 


“There is no point in | 
sending out a broad range | 
of ‘18-26 year old black | 


male.’ What is that doing 
for you? That’s not doing 
anything, that’s like incit- 
ing racial fear,” he said. “I 


can promise you that black | 
men are not the only people | 


committing crime in the 
patrol area.” 

SGA members said they 
would discuss Alston’s con- 
cerns with Student Services 
or send it to the Health and 
Safety Committee. 


con- | 
cerned about the vague sus- | 


By KAREN WANG 
Senior Staff Writer 


In order to encourage dis- 
cussions about harmful gen- 
der stereotypes surrounding 
masculinity, the Office of 
Women & Gender Resourc- 
es established the Men and 
Masculinities Board last se- 
mester. The Board will have 
its first meeting on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 28. 

The Board is open to stu- 
dents of all genders and will 
the Masculinity 
| Project, a programming se- 

ries that aims to disassem- 

ble the norms surrounding 
| masculinity. It urges men 
and women to consider 
what it means to conform 
to masculinity and discuss 
what it is like when mas- 
culinity is only confined to 
societal constructs. 

The Masculinity Project 
began as a collaboration be- 
tween Women & Gender Re- 
sources and LGBTQ Life. It 
| has hosted numerous events 
centered around masculin- 
ity in relation to femininity, 
culture and mental health. 

Jeannine Heynes, the 
director of Women & Gen- 
der Resources, believes that 
actively exploring mascu- 
linity will allow people to 
become more _ authentic, 
welcoming and tolerant. 

“In my work with mas- 
culinity, it tends to be ag- 
gressive, it tends to be the 
| lone wolf, it tends to be 
| distant from femininity, it 
| tends to be unemotional,” 


oversee 


Heynes said. “Many men 
and women that take on or 
perform attributes of mas- 
culinity, they’re like, ‘that’s 
not who I am.’ The way that 
we do gender is on more of 
a fluid spectrum.” 

Heynes also thinks that 
toxic masculinity, or norms 


subordinate or silent.” 
Senior Alizay Jalisi, the 
president of Hopkins Femi- 
nists, believes that toxic mas- 
culinity creates obstacles to 
people of all genders. She 
feels that it pushes people 
who do not identify as cis- 
gender heterosexual men in 


of male be- a place of in- 
havior,  pre- feriority and 
nts on 66 B hetero- 
ve nts men Heterosexual that ete 
from becom- sexual men 
ing their au- men should should _ play 


thentic selves, 
they are 
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as 


play their part 


in dismantling 


their part in 
dismantling 
traditional 
masculinity. 


by society to traditional “T think it 
present them- masculinity.” would be re- 
selves in a < ally beneficial 
certain way. — ALIZAY JALISI, in the fight for 

“We need PRESIDENT OF gender equity 


to address the 
kind of vio- 
lence, _ isola- 
tion, misogyny that comes 
up in toxic masculinity,” 
Heynes said. “[It] privileges 
white, heterosexual, cis-gen- 
dered, able-bodied men.” 

In addition, Heynes ar- 
gued that it is imperative 
for such stereotypes to be 
broken down. She feels that 
the feminist movement pro- 
vides a good framework for 
these conversations, as fem- 
inism encourages women to 
reject limited views of what 
it means to be a woman. 

“The feminist movement 
is saying [that] the norm isn’t 
always the most healthy,” 
she said. “In fact it’s been 
constructed very often to 
keep women in their place or 


HopkINs FEMINISTS 


if these men 
taught them- 
selves and 
those around them to ques- 
tion and hopefully undo the 
things that they have been 
taught with regards to their 
gender,” Jalisi wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “To 
me, feminism is an exercise 
in exactly that — informing 
about, questioning and ulti- 
mately overturning such tra- 
ditional gender norms.” 
Senior Samuel Allen is 
a member of Out in STEM, 
a society dedicated to in- 
creasing the participation of 
LGBTQ individuals in the 
fields of science, technology, 
engineering and mathemat- 
ics. Allen hopes that the field 
will be even more receptive 
to the LGBTQ community in 


the future. 

“Being able to be open 
allows me to be true to my- 
self and to serve as a way- 
point for others in the field 
who may be on their own 
journey of coming out,” 
Allen wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Many of 
the older LGBTQ scientists 
in my field have told me 
about the roadblocks that 
followed them throughout 
their careers because they 
were out.” 

Allen believes it is im- 
portant for STEM fields to 
embrace individuals from 
diverse backgrounds. 

“Having to suppress 
parts of your identity can 
make the field feel closed 
off” Allen wrote. “Mascu- 
linity is not dependent on 
your sexuality or gender. 
Don't be afraid to challenge 
these expectations.” 

For people who are 
struggling with their iden- 
tity, Heynes believes it is 
important to be a part of a 
validating community. 

“1 think it’s important to 
find community with peo- 
ple who can affirm that you 
are of value, who respect 
and appreciate your authen- 
ticity,” Heynes said. “I think 
once young men see that 
other men are having these 
conversations, they’Il think, 
‘Ym not alone in this.” 

Editor’s note: One News 
Editor is a member of the Men 
and Masculinities board. They 
were not involved in the writing 
or editing of this piece. 


‘Students engage with Baltimore community at annual book festival 
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The Baltimore Book Festival featured several Hopkins faculty and alumni. 


By ANNA GORDON 


Staff Writer 
Thousands of people 


flocked to the Inner Harbor 
for the 22nd annual Balti- 
more Book Festival, which 
took place from Sept. 22 to 
Sept. 24. The festival brings 
authors to Baltimore each 
year to promote new pub- 
lications, speak on panels 
and sign books. Local ven- 
dors and performances are 
also featured. 

A range of program- 
ming was available to 
participants during the 
festival. Panelists gath- 
ered to speak about topics 
ranging from cookbooks 
to an event entitled “Black 
Existentialism Lends _ to 
Dystopian Afrofuturism,” 
which linked literature to 
current social issues like 
police brutality and mass 
incarceration. 

Some panels aimed to 
create a workshop space 
for aspiring writers, such 
as “Worldbuilding for 
Writers,” while others ca- 
tered to fans of a genre, 
such as “Dinosaurs, Dis- 
eases & Dwarf Stars: Ac- 
tual Science in Science Fic- 
tion.” 


News-Letter that she went 
to the festival with her 
friends to find used books 
from local booksellers. She 
added that she works at the 
JHU Press and wanted to 
see her bosses at the JHU 
Press booth. 

“Tt is important to buy 
from local and independent 
bookstores, not just because 
it supports the Baltimore 
economy but also because a 
lot of the books for sale in 
these venues are being giv- 
en a second life through the 
efforts of private business 
owners and book enthusi- 
asts,” she wrote. “Your ex- 
perience as a customer has 
that richness of history and 
passion that you sometimes 
just don’t get at a chain 
bookstore.” 

Sophomore Sumera Yego 
said that she enjoyed the 
festival because it made her 
appreciate Baltimore more. 

“There were lots of stalls 
to find cute little books, and 
there were also opportuni- 
ties to make connections,” 
Yego said. “I feel like I un- 
derstand my part of the city 
as a student and as some- 
body who ‘interacts with 
a lot of people from Balti- 
more.” 


space that out,” she said. Junior Hailey Williams Williams —_ wrote that 
Boutros responded that | wrote in an email to The whilea range of bookstores, 
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restaurants and other busi- 
nesses are represented at 
the festival, there are other 
ways for students to engage 
with the community. 

“For anyone who wants 
to see a slice of cultural 
Baltimore and experience 
the literary underground 
that has been built here, 
I'd highly recommend vis- 
iting the Baltimore Book 
Festival in the years to 
come,” Williams wrote. “If 
you really want to be part 
of and enjoy the Baltimore 
community, though, the 
best way is through volun- 
teering. ” 

Junior Sarah Linton said 
that she enjoyed the festival 
but agreed that it doesn’t 
accurately represent Balti- 
more. 

“I always feel with 
events like this it’s always 
people who don’t really 
engage with the city and 
just come out for that be- 
cause it feels like a safer 
way to engage,” Linton 
said. 

However, she believes 
that it is important to sup- 
port the local community 
and she felt the festival was 
an opportunity to support 
independent bookstores. 

“IT know book festivals 
have good deals, which is 
better than ordering from 
Amazon and driving in- 
die bookstores out of busi- 
ness,” Linton said. “For 
me going to bookstores 
and buying books from an 
actual store as opposed to 
just an online retailer was 
an important part of my 
life growing up. There’s 
a lot more investment in 
literature and creating a 
positive reading experi- 
ence.” 


Many students remarked — 


on the range of speakers 
and panels that they at- 
tended, including Chi- 
mamanda Ngozi Adichie, 


who received her Master's 
degree in creative writing 
from Hopkins. Adichie is 
the author of Half of a Yellow 
Sun and Americanah, among 
other novels and essays. 

She spoke at the festi- 
val to promote her 2003 
novel Purple Hibiscus, the 
story of a girl growing up 
in postcolonial Nigeria, 
which was recently named 
the One Maryland One 
Book winner. 

The One Maryland One 
Book award is given by 
Maryland Humanities, 
an organization that pro- 
motes a dialogue about 
Maryland’s culture and 
history through the arts. 

Other speakers includ- 
ed Matthew Crenson, a 
scholar of Baltimore poli- 
tics and professor emeri- 
tus of the Hopkins politi- 
cal science department, 
and Susan Muaddi-Darraj, 
a prominent Arab-Amer- 
ican writer who is also a 
guest lecturer for the Mas- 
ter’s in Writing program at 
Hopkins. 

The festival 
controversy 


incited 
earlier this 
year when organizers 
announced that Rachel 
DoleZal had been invited to 
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speak as a featured author 
following the release of her 
recent book, In Full Color: 
Finding My Place in a Black 
and White World. 

Dolezal is a white wom- 
an widely known for lying 
about her race and claim- 
ing to be black. Many Balti- 
more residents reacted neg- 
atively to the news that the 
festival would host Dolezal, 
and the Baltimore Office of 
Promotion & the Arts can- 
celled her appearance soon 
afterwards. 

Many called into ques- 
tion Dolezal’s freedom of 
speech, a subject that has 
earned national attention 
after the recent protests 
against a group of far-right 
speakers who were invited 
to the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Williams stated that she 
recognizes the impact of 
verbal abuse, but she add- 
ed that people should be 
receptive to controversial 
speakers. 

“My view on most free- 
speech issues is that any- 
one is welcome to say what 
they feel or think as long 
as it doesn’t endanger or 
threaten or coerce another 
person,” she wrote. 


| Vendors, panelists and authors filled the Inner Harbor last hee 
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Hazing prevention week 
engages student groups 


By DIANA HLA 
For The News-Letter 


The University hosted 
its second National Haz- 
ing Prevention Week from 
Sept. 18 to Sept. 22. Created 
by _HazingPrevention.Org, 
the event happens annu- 
ally during the last week of 
September at various U.S. 
college campuses to raise 
awareness about the nega- 
tive impacts of hazing. 

The week is held during 
a time when many student 
groups are in the process of 
recruiting new members. 

HazingPrevention.Org de- 
fines hazing as “any action 
taken or any situation creat- 
ed intentionally that causes 
embarrassment, harassment 
or ridicule and risks emo- 
tional and/or physical harm 
to members of a group or 
team, whether new or not, 
regardless of the person’s 
willingness to participate.” 

According to the Univer- 
sity of Maine’s 2008 National 
Study of Student Hazing, 55 
orcent« dents involved 
~ in clubs, teams and organi- 
zations experience hazing 
during college, but only five 
percent report it to college 
administration or law en- 
forcement authorities. 

The Office of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life (FSL) and 
Hopkins Athletics planned 
the week, which kicked off 
with a midnight breakfast. 
Other events. included a 
trivia night with JHUnions, 
a screening of a documenta- 
ry, a men’s soccer game and 
a These Hands Don’t Haze 
Banner, where students put 
their handprints and signa- 
tures on a banner. 

Students involved in ei- 
ther Fraternity and Sorority 
Life or Hopkins Athletics 
were required to attend at 
least one of the events dur- 
ing the week. 

Associate Dean of Stu- 
dent Engagement Tiffany 
Sanchez explained that the 
hazing prevention program- 
ming did not exist before last 
year. While she did not plan 
the event, she had a role in 
encouraging its founding. 

Sanchez listed out some 
of the negative effects of 
hazing. 

“Mental issues can really 
be exacerbated by hazing,” 
Sanchez said. “Alcohol is- 
sues within families can be 
exacerbated... It’s important 
to us that we’re educating 
students to be aware of 
that, and that these things 
arent allowable.” 


She explained that haz- 


ing often happens because 
of the power dynamics. be- 
tween students. 

“What happens with 
hazing is that students 


don’t necessarily know that 


they have a choice because 
of the power differential,” 
she said. 

She condemned haz- 
ers for being careless and 
warned students to be 
cognizant of the risks that 


a] 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Students committed to stand against hazing by signing their handprints. 


come with hazing. 

“Sometimes students 
have the sense that ‘oh, what 
we're doing is not that bad... 
but the truth is that it can be 
incredibly damaging,” San- 
chez said. “You don’t know 
what's going on with every 
student. You could impact 
their health and safety with 
alcohol. It’s really irrespon- 
sible.” 

Senior Joan Golding, vice 
president of recruitment for 
the Panhellenic Association 
at Hopkins, said that Haz- 
ing Prevention Week offers 
a necessary platform for 
discussion on an important 
issue. 

“It’s definitely something 
that we can’t pretend doesn’t 
happen,” she said. “I feel like 
we at least need to start a 
conversation about it as op- 
posed to just shoving itin the 
corner and not talking about 
it just because it is something 
that isn’t necessarily fun or 
light to talk about.” 


She believes that hazing | 


is a problem on any univer- 
sity campus and pointed 
out that hazing is a prob- 
lem that does not occur ex- 
clusively within fraternities 
and sororities. 

“A lot of the sports teams 
and club sports teams have 
had some sort of program- 
ming about hazing because 
they are also affected by it,” 
Golding said. 

Dumaka Shabazz, a fed- 
eral public defender and 
adjunct law professor at 
Vanderbilt University, gave 
a keynote speech on hazing 
on Sept. 20. 

Students like sophomore 
Ernie Alex, amember of Phi 
Kappa Psi, praised Shabazz 
for her keynote. 

“Tt was really power- 
ful,” said Alex. “We don’t 
usually realize the impact 
that hazing can have on 
people.” 

The men’s soccer game, 
which took place two hours 
after the keynote, incorpo- 
rated hazing statistics and 
trivia at half-time. Students 
earned prizes for answer- 
ing questions about hazing. 

The These Hands Don’t 
Haze Banner took place 
from Sept. 20 to Sept. 22 at 
varying locations. The event 
has been part of many anti- 
hazing campaigns across 
college campuses. By plac- 
ing their handprints and 
signatures on the banners, 
participating students 
pledged not to haze and to 
hold those who do so ac- 
countable. ; 

Sophomore Charlie 
Guan, a member of Phi 
Gamma Delta, said that the 
These Hands Don’t Haze 
Banner event demonstrated 
solidarity. 

“People at Hopkins are 
united about anti-hazing, 
and it’s important because 
hazing destroys communi- 
ties,” Guan said. 


Jacob Took contributed re- 
porting. 


Professor links art and activism in democracy 


By TIANCHENG LYU 
For The News-Letter 
The 


Maryland _ Insti- 


| tute College of Art (MICA) 


hosted a discussion about 
defining democracy at a 


| symposium entitled “What 
| Is Democracy?” on Friday, 
| Sept. 22. The event was part 


of a two-day programming 
series hosted by MICA to 
address the state of democ- 


| racy in the U.S. 


In the closing event, 


| Hopkins Associate Profes- 
| sor of Political Science and 


| Africana Studies Lester 
Spence spoke alongside 
conceptual visual artist 
Mel Chin, who is known 
for the political nature 
of his large-scale pub- 


lic works. The two spoke 
about the role of art in 
democratic societies and 
how citizens can do more 
to help define democracy. 

Spence and Chin began 
the discussion on monu- 
ments and identity in light 
of the recent removal of 
multiple Confederate stat- 
ues in Baltimore. Chin 
shared his thoughts on the 
value of public monuments. 

“When the World Trade 
Center came down, I pro- 
posed no monument and no 
memorial,” he said. “Instead 
you build relationships, and 
that’s what I truly believe 
in. You must decenter your 
occupation with tragedy be- 
cause if you don’t, you won't 
have empathy. You will only 
have great emotional feel- 
ings about what happened 
to you.” 

The speakers also dis- 
cussed the ongoing debate 
in the community regard- 


ing the removed confeder- 
ate statues and what, if any- 
thing, should replace them. 
Some are in favor of placing 
statues of black historical 
figures on the now-vacant 
pedestals, while others like 
Chin and Spence argue that 
these pedestals should re- 
main empty. 

“When they removed the 
statues, there actually were 
more spaces for contempla- 
tion than before,” Spence 
said. “It is actually really 
difficult, in this moment, 
to drive by them without 
looking at them.” 

Though Mayor Cath- 
erine Pugh decided to re- 
move the monuments, the 
decision was prompted by 
a national activist push cen- 
tered in cities like New Or- 
leans and Baltimore. Spen- 
ce said this showed that the 
removal of the monuments 
reflected true democracy. 

“We think of democracy 
not so much as a form of 
government but as a fleeting 
moment, where we can ac- 
tually process and construct 
our sense of ourselves as the 
people,” he said. 

Chin then demonstrated 
several of his art projects 
that aimed to explore how 
power structures embedded 
in our community can enact 
devastating tolls on vulner- 
able populations, including 
Flint Fit, which engages with 
the fallout of widespread 
lead-poisoning in Flint, 
Michigan. 

Chin said that his art re- 
flects a unique perspective 
in a political society 

“Tm a product of my age,” 
he said. “When you expe- 
rience racism or injustice, 


then you realize that art is 
all about voice. And you also 
realize that it can also be de- 
lusional. I think it is living a 
critical life that allows you to 
become an artist.” 

Chin said that artists 
were important in modern 
society because they bare 
their souls. He contrasted 
art to business and military 
practices which he said have 
transformed society. 

He argued that although 
artists create counter-nar- 
ratives, they shouldn’t seek 
to just criticize but rather 
push activism into motion. 

“[Artists] should be put 
in the position not to cre- 


pose of doing something 
like this. In the end, it’s just 
about doing it. I bet a lot of 
students will be interested 
in this and all they need is 
a vehicle. When the vehicle 
appears, they jump on.” 

Chin addressed why he 
is drawn to large-scale pub- 
lic works, saying that his 
aim as an artist went be- 
yond making money. 

“A city or place has to en- 
courage artists to speak up 
because art already exists 
in those communities,” he 
said. “Some might still hold 
arts, like those Confederate 
monuments, as an exclu- 
sive club. We have to de-de- 


ate polar- fine arts. We 
ity but .mo- have to invite 
tion,” Chin “We think of more people. 
said. “Move- Therefore 
ment is your democracy not sO you have to 
friend. Art eas ate have actions 
meeds tobe scat yeast mua instead of 
slippery so of government words to em- 
you fallin the ; body the con- 
right — place but as a fleeting cept of hope.” 
and some- moment.” Jessie 
thing will Houff, a 
catch you.” — LESTER SPENCE, student at 

Spence ad- ASSOCIATE MICA, _ said 
dressed how PROFESSOR that while she 


Hopkins stu- 

dents can 

encourage similar conver- 
sations about the current 
state of our democracy 
through art. He said that 
holding a conversation is 
a good starting place and 
encouraged students to en- 
gage. 

“It won't take much in 
terms of resources for stu- 
dent organizations just to 
do an event like this,” he 
said. “And it won’t be hard 
for a student to create an 
organization for the pur- 


had attended 

many of the 
events addressing democ- 
racy, she was particularly 
interested by the talk with 
Spence and Chin. 

“With the new admin- 
istration in D.C., I believe 
actions are more important 
than words,” Houff said. 
“Hope without action is un- 
realistic. And I think what 
we are trying to do here is 
to create art rather than just 
make things to put on our 
studios. We need to reach 
out to the community.” 


(yclists raise funds for cancer patients at Homewood 
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COURTESY OF ALYSSA WOODEN 


24 Foundation hosts cycling events to raise money for cancer patients. 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
News & Features Editor 


The nonprofit organiza- 
tion 24 Foundation, a char- 
ity that supports those af- 
fected by cancer, hosted 
24 Baltimore, a cycling 
event held on the Home- 
wood Campus last week- 
end. While 24 Baltimore is 
an annual fundraiser, this 
was the first year it took 


place at Hopkins. 
Participants cycled a 
2.1-mile loop surround- 


ing the campus. The event 
kicked off at 2 p.m. on Sat- 
urday and continued until 
2 p.m. on Sunday, although 
many cyclists chose not to 
remain on the road for the 
full 24 hours. Participants 
had the option to go home 
Saturday night and return 
Sunday morning or sleep 
in a tent on Decker Quad 
for the night. 

The starting line was 
located on Wyman Park 
Drive near Mason Hall. 
Before the event started, 
participants gathered on 
Decker Quad, which was 
lined with booths set up by 
corporate sponsors as well 
as food and water stations. 

All those who cycled in 
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the event were required to 
meet a fundraising goal of 
$200, or $100 for Hopkins 
students. Proceeds were 
donated to the Livestrong 
Foundation, a national orga- 
nization working to improve 
the lives of people affected 
by cancer, and the Ulman 
Cancer Fund for Young 
Adults, a Baltimore nonprof- 
it that supports young adults 
with cancer. 

24 Foundation has held 
cycling events in Mary- 
land for the past ten years, 
although past events have 
been held in Columbia, Md. 
instead of Baltimore. 

Tiffani Evans, commu- 
nications and marketing 
director for 24 Foundation, 
said that the organization 
chose to hold an event on 
Homewood Campus _be- 
cause of connections they 
had with members of the 
Hopkins community. 

“It’s a beautiful campus. 
The way it’s laid out works 
really well for us,” Evans 
said. “The school has been 
super helpful.” 

Evans joined 24 Foun- 
dation in May of this year. 
24 Baltimore is her third 
fundraiser, following simi- 
lar events in Charlotte, N.C. 


and Indianapolis. 

Many of the cyclists rode 
in honor of a loved one who 
had died of cancer. Jennifer 
Magin, a resident of Olney, 
Md., has been cycling in 24 
Foundation events with her 
son Paul since 2010, the year 
her husband died of cancer. 

“We wanted to raise 
money to fight cancer 
and we all like riding our 
bikes,” she said. “The first 
year I did it I knew I want- 
ed to come back.” 

Though they did not cy- 
cle the full 24 hours, Magin 
and her son stayed on cam- 
pus for the duration of the 
event. They set up a tent to 
sleep in on Decker Quad. 

Magin explained that 
she enjoys spending time at 
cycling events. 

“It’s fun to stay the whole 
24 hours. We're never quite 
trained for that but I take 
a lot of ibuprofen and we 
have a lot of fun,” she said. 

Lisa Davis, a Baltimore 
community member who re- 
cently moved into the area, 
was first diagnosed with 
cancer in 2009. She has been 
in remission for eight years. 
Although she chose not to 
cycle, she attended 24 Balti- 
more to support a friend and 
said that she enjoyed the at- 
mosphere of the event. 

“It’s a lot better set up 
than I thought it would be,” 
she said. “Everything is go- 
ing very smoothly.” 

Davis has been volunteer- 
ing at the Ulman Cancer 
Fund for the past six months. 
She discussed how her own 
experience with cancer 
helped her appreciate the 
value of helping others. 

“I always try to give back 
because I know how hard it 
is, and it’s an amazing feel- 


ing to be able to give back to 
those that are sick,” she said. 

Evans explained that 85 
percent of the money raised 
from the events is donated 
to the Ulman Cancer Fund, 
which benefits members of 
the Baltimore community. 

“The funds raised here to- 
day stay here, which is really 
cool,” she said. “It’s going to 
those affected by cancer now 
to help them through their 
journey.” 

Among the services of- 
fered by the Ulman Cancer 
Fund are one-on-one patient 
support, meetups and group 
programs and_ household 
assistance for those affected 


- by cancer. The fund was 


founded in Baltimore in 2009 
by cancer survivor Doug UlI- 
man, who noticed a need 
for programs that address 
the issues impacting young 
adults with cancer. 

Towson resident Allison 
Cosgrove cycled in honor of 
her brother-in-law Brian, a 
Hopkins alum who died of 
Non-Hodgkin’s’ Lympho- 
ma in 2016. Cosgrove said 
that while it was her third 
time participating in a 24 
Foundation event, this was 
the first year she had not 
trained much beforehand. 

Cosgrove mentioned that 
she did not typically spend 
the night at 24 Foundation 
cycling events, although 
some of her friends had 
camped out in past years. 

“We would bike for most 
of the time and then go 
home and come back early 
in the morning,” she said. 

The best part of the event 
for Cosgrove was honoring 
her brother-in-law. 

“This was the thing he 
wanted to do so we're do- 
ing it for him,” she said. 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, From Al 
Thomas said that as a reli- 
gious leader, she felt the need 
to be present in the commu- 
nity during the rallies de- 
spite public officials advis- 
ing people to stay home. She 
described providing aid in 
the form of food, water, shel- 
ter and emotional support to 
counter-protesters. 

“By Sunday morning, my 
congregation was stunned. 
They said, ‘How could this 
happen? This isn’t who we 
are’ And I had to look at 
them and say, ‘actually this 
is Charlottesville,” she said. 

She mentioned that there 
are few people of color at 
UVA, saying that African 
Americans make up six 
percent of the university's 
population and two per- 
cent of its faculty. 

“It says something about 
the climate in Charlottes- 
ville, where there is no black 
middle class,” Thomas said. 


“There aren’t many jobs to | 
have. Increasing gentrifica- | 


tion is driving the people of 
color that are there further 
and further away.” 

Thomas went on to con- 
demn unfair policing tac- 

tics and living wage jobs 
in Charlottesville and she 
criticized the university 
for suppressing its history 
with slavery. 

“As people are quick to 
point out, Thomas Jefferson 
built his university on the 
backs of slaves. He is immor- 
talized there as the founder 
of the University of Virginia, 
which is celebrating its 200th 
birthday this year,” she said. 

She also criticized the 
university for failing to act 
in the interest of minorities. 

“It’s one thing to build 
a dorm and put an African 
American’s name on it. It’s 
another to have African- 
American students live in 
it,” she said. 

Jackson, a Baltimore na- 
tive, emphasized that Char- 
lottesville is not an isolated 
incident. 

“Tve been in and through 
Charlottesville a number of 
times,” he said. “It was diffi- 
cult for me to be shocked by 
what took place.” 

When asked what can be 
done to help counter white 
nationalism, Jackson ex- 
pressed the need for people 
to take action and talk with 
those who have differing 
perspectives. 

“We don’t have to go 
far to understand what the 
crisis and the conflict and 
what the extreme tension 
is,” Jackson said. 

Jones echoed this sen- 
timent. She reflected on 
the role of universities in 
encouraging conversation 
about social issues. 

“Our campuses are, if you 
will, a ground zero for many 
of the sorts of questions that 
are roiling through these 
scenes,” Jones said. 

According to Lieberman, 
America is not the post-race 
society that many previ- 
ously believed it to be. 

“Charlottesville and the 
episode this summer forces 
us to reexamine our under- 
standing of what it means to 
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COURTESY OF JOSEPH COLON 
The University of Virginia Chaplain spoke alongside Hopkins professors. 


say racism in the US. is in 
decline,” he said. “It forces 
us to ask the question, why 
are things like this happen- 
ing in the United States in 
2017?” 

Jones said that the world 
will always contain good 
and evil but that we should 
persist in meaningful ways. 

“Racism in all of its man- 
ifestations is a foundational 
and a permanent dimen- 
sion of our nation and its 
politics, its culture, its way 
of life,” she said. 

After the discussion, the 
panel took questions from 
members of the audience. 
Jones discussed the chang- 
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ing role of police. 

“What do we think po- 
lice should have done in this 
moment?” she asked. “Do 
we want to enlist them as 
allies in this moment to help 
organize space to make sure 
that everyone can speak 
and be safe and assemble, 
or do we think that they’re 
not legitimate allies today?” 

Freshman Jada Campbell 
asked the panelists if they 
thought laws regarding po- 
lice intervention in protests 
should be amended. 

Thomas that 
although protests may put 
police in a position where 
they risk injury to them- 
selves, they have a respon- 
sibility to keep people safe. 

“If there’s a permit and 
[police] recognize that there’s 
going to be violence, then 
they have to do whatever it 
is they have to do to make 
sure that they can maintain 
the peace,” she said. 

Lieberman addressed the 
how systematic structures 
disproportionately impact 
people of color. 

“The question we have 
to ask is do police officers 
across the country system- 


asserted 


atically treat left and right 
or Black Lives Matter ver- 
sus alt-right protests differ- 
ently?” Lieberman said. 
Campbell further 
phasized her disappoint- 
ment at the lack of legal ac- 
tion, which she felt allowed 
the violence at the rallies. 
“There were a whole se- 
ries of decisions that weren't 


made by the racist protest- | 


ers but were instead made 


by people in positions of | 
| is a crucial part of a mean- 
| ingful service experience,’ 


power,” Campbell said. 
Another member of the 

audience, Leslie Barry, said 

there has been a rise in vio- 


lent demonstrations like the | 


one seen in Charlottesville. 
Barry attributed this pattern 
to Trump’s presidency. 

“It’s always existed and 
it’s always going to exist, but 
you didn’t see it in the fore- 
front in the same way just a 
few years ago, because they 
knew it was shameful, and 
they knew they would get 
backlash,” Barry said. “But 


now with Donald Trump, | 
| teered at Second Chance, 


| a non-profit that sells sec- 
| ond-hand 


who won't even really con- 
demn them, they feel like 
they have a platform again 
and that they can do it more 
freely and be protected.” 


Scholar links poverty and optimism 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Carol Graham, a pro- 
fessor at the University of 
Maryland College Park 
School of Public Health, 
discussed her book Happi- 
ness for All?: Unequal Hopes 
and Lives in the Pursuit of the 


_American Dream at Barnes & 


Noble on Thursday, Sept. 21. 

Graham is a fellow at 
the Brookings Institution, 
organization based 
in Washington, D.C. that 


| brings together experts on 
| public policy issues to con- 


duct research and make 
policy recommendations. 

In Happiness for All? she 
addresses the income gap 
in the U.S. and other devel- 
oped countries, stating that 
the working class is often 
frustrated by federal eco- 
nomic policies. 

Through her studies on 
the income gap, she also 
touches on other topics, 
including racial divides, 
education and mass incar- 
ceration. In her book, she 
theorizes that increases in 
this gap have led to a ris- 
ing difference between the 
beliefs and aspirations of 
high and low-income earn- 
ers, which she terms the 
“optimism gap.” 

According to Graham, 
she was drawn to these 
subjects because they are 
not widely explored in con- 
temporary economics. 

“Ym kind of a crazy out- 
lier in the world of econom- 
ics,” she said. “I’ve been 
working on well-being and 
happiness since 2000... I’ve 
done a ton of work on pov- 
erty around the world, but 
this is really my first big 
project on the U.S.” 

Graham said that once 
she began researching for 
her book, her findings sur- 
prised her. For example, she 
discovered that people in de- 
veloping countries like Peru 
were typically more opti- 
mistic about their futures 
than those in the U.S. 

Though she began her 
research thinking that her 
work would center on in- 
equality and the cost of pov- 
erty in the U.S,, her discover- 


‘ies altered the book’s focus. 


“I ended up finding a 
story of not just inequality 
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but of desperation among 
certain cohorts, premature 
mortality, very large differ- 
ences across race and very 
large differences across 
place,” she said. 

In addition to analyzing 
the levels of optimism and 
well-being among Ameri- 
cans, her work explores the 
limited accessibility of the 
American Dream. 

She explained that low 
levels of optimism and 
well-being in the U.S. can 
be traced back to both tradi- 
tional American ideals and 
high levels of inequality. 

“In the U.S., there’s some- 
thing about what I call the 
high cost of being poor in 


inequality and our very 
limited safety nets, includ- 
ing health insurance. And 
our social safety nets tend 
to stigmatize the poor... It’s 
not an easy country to fall 
behind in.” 

Graham linked her stud- 
ies to the 2016 U.S. presi- 
dential elections, which she 
described as a demonstra- 
tion of frustration, hope- 
lessness and anger across 
the country. 

According to Graham, 
the USS. is the only wealthy 
country where mortality 
rates are rising. 

“What's even more stark 
is that the increase in mor- 
tality is being driven by 


the land of the preventable 
dream _ that’s deaths in 
different, she “People who middle-aged 
said. ; : ; uneducated 

According believe in their whites,” she 


to Graham, 
62 percent of 


future are much 


said. “Mortal- 
ity rates for 


Americans more likely to blacks and 
think that . Bieta tas Hispanics are 
their chil- Invest 1n it. continuing to 
dren will — CAROL GRAHAM, move more 
have a low- BROOKINGS gradually up. 
er quality INSTITUTION FELLOW Their level 
of life than is still a little 
they actually lower than 
do. She compared this to whites, but they're going 
South American countries up.” 


such as Chile, citing that 
only 13 percent of Chil- 
eans share that belief. 

Graham explained the 
potential risks of a society 
with overwhelmingly low 
levels of optimism. 

“People who believe 
in their future are much 
more likely to invest in 
it, invest in their health, 
invest in their education, 
invest in their children’s 
health and education, and 
people who don’t have 
hope for the future are 
much less likely to. So you 
see a perpetuation of in- 
equality,” she said. 

She also remarked that 
this crisis is unique to the 
U.S. and does not happen 
to the same extent in other 
parts of the world. 

“There are remark- 
ably consistent patterns 
in the determination of 
well-being, life  satisfac- 
tion and happiness around 
the world,” Graham said. 
“The U.S. has some unique 
causes. One is just our ex- 
ceptionally high rates of 
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She blamed societal prob- 
lems on low levels of hope 
and happiness, saying that 
the absence of optimism and 
life satisfaction led: to “terri- 
fying” results. 

“We're looking at a so- 
cial crisis of proportions 
we don’t understand, be- 
cause a lot of people have 
lost hope,” Graham said. 
“At the same time, we’re 
observing and can learn 
from populations that have 
traditionally been deprived 
and have maintained hope 
and resilience, and that’s an 
important lesson, and we 
have to understand how to 
get that back.” 

Baltimore resident Laura 
Farner went to the book talk 
because she heard Graham’s 
recent interview on NPR. 
She felt that the information 
in Graham’s book could fos- 
ter necessary social change. 

“That would be my hope, 
that we would look at that 
information and go ‘Hey, 
what are we doing wrong 
here, and what could we 
change?” 
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PDOS, From Al 


reflection. It’s a constant 
process.” 
Kelly Milo, assistant 


| director of operations for 


the CSC, emphasized why 
small group discussions 
were added to PDOS this 
year. . 
“Reflection after service 


Milo wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Milo also stated that the 
CSC added new communi- 
ty partners that PDOS vol- 


unteers worked with this 


year, including Chase Brex- 


| ton Health Care, a health 


the Star 
Health 


center, 
Track Adolescent 


| Program, which provides 
| health care for youth, and 


Friends of St. Vincent Cem- 
etery. 
Senior Ryan Nam volun- 


items and sal- 
vageable construction ma- 
terials. The organization 
| also employs individuals, 
| like former felons, who 
| face challenges _ finding 
employment. 

Nam said that he spent 
time sorting wood and 
moving window frames 
with other fellow members 
of Alpha Phi Omega (APO), 
a co-ed community service 


fraternity. 

Though this was the 
first time APO members 
had worked with Second 
Chance, the fraternity 


plans on continuing service 
projects with the non-profit 
this year. 

“PDOS is a great way 
to find new community 
partners,” he said. “PDOS 
allows us to create these 
contacts and, in the future, 
create many weekly volun- 
teering projects.” 

According to Nam, 
Hopkins students can 
make a lasting impact by 
contributing their time 
and energy to community 
partners. 

“We are so privileged to 
be given all these oppor- 
tunities, and I think that 
it is our obligation to give 
back,” he said. “Through 
volunteering, I’ve learned 
a lot through people and 
through the activities we 
do. It helps me grow as a 
person, and I really enjoy 
seeing others happy.” 

Senior Hannah _ Jones, 
also a member of APO, en- 
joyed working with Second 
Chance because it provided 
her with a new way to en- 
gage with Baltimore. 

“lve done PDOS the 
past three years, and Id al- 
ways been on the more out- 
doors, landscaping or inva- 
sive species removal-based 
projects,” she said. “This 
was a different organiza- 
tion that I'd never heard 
about.” 

Jones believes that the 
event can encourage stu- 
dents who may have previ- 


On President's Day of Service, students work with community 


Afler Charlottesville, panel examines racism today Over 1000 students work 
i | ‘on annual day of service 


ously been unengaged. 

“Hearing from the com- 
munity partners actually en- 
courages people to go back 
and volunteer again,” she 
said. “That's the lasting im- 
pact PDOS is trying to have.” 

Milo described how CSC 
encourages community ser- 
vice after PDOS ends. 

“We continue to work 
with many of those part- 
ners throughout the year 
through many of our other 
programs, including CSC 
student groups, the Com- 
munity Impact Internships 
Program (CIIP) and Alter- 
native Breaks,” she wrote. 
“Every student participat- 
ing in PDOS received a 
handout with other ways 
to get involved in our pro- 
grams.” 

Junior Arinze Ochuba 
served as a team leader vol- 
unteering with York Road 
Partnership, a group that 
Oversees service projects in 
the York Road area of Balti- 
more, 

Ochuba, a transfer stu- 
dent, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that he ap- 
preciated the opportunity 
to give back to his commu- 
nity. 

“I just started living in 
Baltimore, and I noticed the 
large amount of resources 
we draw from the com- 
munity,” he wrote. “From 
the food we eat at the Fresh 
Food Cafe (FFC) to the se- 
curity guards that patrol 
the area. Giving back is a 
way to say thanks to the 
community for their hospi- 
tality.” 

Alongside 45 mem- 
bers of her sorority, Kappa 
Alpha Theta (Theta), Xu 
weeded one of the commu- 
nity gardens of 6th Branch, 
an organization that works 
with veterans. 

The organization sells 
produce grown in its com- 
munity gardens at afford- 
able prices and donates the 
money to a local school. 

In addition to being 
Theta’s service and_phi- 
lanthropy director, Xu in- 
terns at CSC and partici- 
pated in CIIP this summer. 
She believes that service 
work is valuable because 
it has given her a sense of 
purpose. “ 

“Working in a commu- 
nity has always helped 
ground me, since I’ve 
moved around a lot when I 
was younger,” she said. 

While some criticize 
PDOS for its short duration, 
Xu believes that the event is 
still meaningful. 

“If it’s enough to signal 
to some people and to spark 
conversation, then it’s a 
good gesture,” she said. 

Ochuba believes PDOS 
has a domino effect on stu- 
dents and encourages them 
to continue volunteering. 

“Not only do they still 
give back to the community 
after the event, they also in- 
spire their friends to do the 
same,” he said. 
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Community weighs in on proposed smoking ban Salman Rushdie calls for 


No SMOKING 


ON PLAZA. 
THANK YOU. 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 


Although non-smoking signs are posted outside of several campus buildings, they are often disregarded. 


SMOKING BAN, From A1 
Instead, the bill aims to ed- 
ucate them on the dangers 
of secondhand smoke, as 
well as provide resources 
to help people quit. 

Many students _ have 
criticized the current smok- 
ing policy because it is not 
strictly enforced. For exam- 
ple, some students complain 
that they see people smoke 
directly outside of Brody 
Cafe and Gilman Hall. 

Doshi argued that an 
umbrella ban would be eas- 
ier to enforce than the cur- 
rent rule against smoking 
within 25 feet of a building 
entrance. 

“Nobody is going to go: 
‘Let’s get our measuring 
stick out/” Doshi said. “If 
you have no smoking on 
campus, it’s much easier to 
enforce.” 

However, he was reluc- 

“tant’to endorse any direct 
punishments for those who 
do not follow the smoking 
policy. 

“J don’t foresee a fine 
coming or any penalties,” 
he said. “We don’t expect 
the enforcement to be lax, 
but we do understand that 
it’s an adjustment.” 

Addressing concerns 
that the bill ostracizes on 
campus workers, many of 
whom smoke, Doshi said 
he and his fellow bill-writ- 
ers worked to solicit their 
feedback. 

The resolution also in- 
cludes a provision calling 
for the University to pro- 
vide smoking cessation 
resources for “all students, 
workers, and staff.” 

Resources to help peo- 
ple quit will also be avail- 
able to spouses of Univer- 
sity affiliates. According to 
Doshi, the administration 
approved their proposal. 

“There’s a bigger sup- 
port group if youre doing 
it together,” Doshi said. “It 
really helps your partner 
and it helps yourself.” 

Many students have pre- 
viously attempted to end 
smoking on Homewood 
campus, but with little suc- 
cess. Last year, however, 
Doshi and other SGA mem- 
bers brought new energy to 
the proposition. 

Working with adminis- 
trative officials, specifically 
Deputy to the Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Erin 
Yun, Doshi and other sup- 
porters were able to secure 
funding from the Univer- 
sity for smoking cessation 
resources. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Yun commented on 
how the administration and 
SGA collaborated to make 
the smoking bill possible. 

“I have been in close con- 
tact with a number of SGA 
representatives to keep 
them informed about our 
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discussions and progress, 
and IJ look forward to con- 
tinuing our work together,” 
she wrote. 

Yun added that the Uni- 
versity is committed to 
supporting the health and 
well-being of all members 
of the Hopkins commu- 
nity. She also confirmed 
that the smoking cessation 
program will be available 
to all students, staff, faculty 
and family members living 
with them. 

“Such an effort requires 
us to research our options 
thoroughly and address 
the complexity of imple- 
menting such a program 
University-wide to ensure 
we meet the needs of our 
community,” Yun wrote. 

Yun also explained that 
the University not 
implement policies unless 
they are confident that they 
can provide comprehensive 
initiatives and programs to 
address the community’s 
concerns. 

“A policy change of this 
nature requires significant 
coordination across Johns 
Hopkins, and we under- 
stand it would not be easy 
for many of our students, 
staff and contractors,” she 
wrote. 

Hopkins Kicks Butts 
(HKB) is a student-led co- 
alition that was formed in 
2008. The group advocates 
for national, state, local 
and University anti-tobac- 
co policies and activities. 

According to HKB repre- 
sentative Julia Greenspan, 
a health education special- 
ist at the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW), it was the first 
campus group to do so. 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, | Greenspan 
explained that HKB is 
not working with SGA on 
the current smoking ban 
proposal. She stated that 
HKB reached out to SGA 
but never heard anything 
back. 

Greenspan also wrote 
that while a smoking ban 
would — be 
a step for- 
ward, it 
is not the 
organiza- 
tion’s _ ulti- 
mate goal. 

pAb a 
smoke-free 
ban was 
implement- 
ed, HKB 
and the 
Center for | 
Health Ed- 
ucation and 
Wellness 
(CHEW) 
would be 
delighted, 
but this 
would not 
be the end 


will 


of our work on campus,” 
Greenspan wrote. “Provid- 
ing information on cessation 
and other tobacco. products 
would still be necessary.” 

HKB is not only working 
to eliminate cigarettes, but 
also other forms of tobacco. 

“Right now we are fo- 
cused on making campus 
smoke-free, but after we 
reach that milestone, we 
would like to see campus 
go tobacco-free,” she wrote. 
“Being tobacco-free is more 
comprehensive, as it in- 
cludes other forms of to- 
bacco, like dip, vapes, etc.” 

Not all students are in 
support of a campus-wide 
smoking ban. Some stu- 
dents, like Junior George 
Goodfriend, believe it is 
an intrusion on personal 
liberty within the Hopkins 
community. 

“People who are adults 
on this campus have the 
right to make their own de- 
cisions,” he said. “There are 
a bunch of ways to improve 
student health that don’t in- 
fringe upon the rights of the 
people who go here.” 

Senior Simon Jackson un- 
derstood the motivation be- 
hind the ban but was skepti- 
cal of its implementation. 

“Ym not against the prin- 
ciple, I just think it comes 
across as paternalistic,” he 
said. “I think if it were to 
distinguish between stu- 
dents and campus workers, 
I wouldn't really care. It’d be 
fine if it were a non-smok- 
ing campus but with desig- 
nated smoking areas.” 

Jackson’s _ reservations 
stem from concerns over 
how the ban would affect 
campus workers who are 
not involved in student 
government. 

“T just feel like the ban, 
while it comes from a good 
place, is really motivated 
by the students’ experience 
on campus, as well as the 
students’ experience of be- 
ing in SGA,” Jackson said. 
“They’re] trying to play 
policymaker.” 

Jackson believes that it 


is important to incorporate 


community when making 
decisions that affect so many. 

“There’s a very strong 
interest from Hopkins and 
Hopkins students to con- 


‘greater CIVIC 


input from members of the | 


RUSHDIE, From Al 
approximately 60 percent 


| of eligible voters cast their 


trol the environment of the | 


city, control the actions of 
people that live here but 
without forming meaning- 
ful connections with those 
people,” Jackson said. 
Other believe 
that the bill dispropor- 
tionately impacts interna- 


critics 


ballots last November. 
Rushdie went to Trump 

Tower to join protests fol- 

lowing the election and 


| was dismayed to learn that 


tional students, many of | 


whom smoke frequently. 
Sophomore Barron Chiu, 


who is from Taiwan, ex- | 


pressed his opposition to 
the ban. 
“A lot of Asians smoke,” 


ally widespread in Taiwan. 


Most teens smoke in Tai- | 


wan. Most of the interna- 
tional students that I know 
smoke regularly.” ' 
Maintenance 
workers Maxine Thomas 
and Laverne Farmer be- 
lieve that the bill would 
be beneficial for student 
health, but remained criti- 
cal. They see the ban as an 
overreach of SGA’s power. 
“I see a lot of people 
around smoking,” Farmer 
said. “A lot of students and 
a lot of professors come 
out and smoke, too. So I 
wouldn't support it.” 
Thomas echoed Fore- 
man’s comments and called 


into question the value of | 


the ban. 

“I wouldn’t support 
it because they’re smok- 
ing cigarettes. They’re not 
smoking anything unusu- 
al,” she said. 

Instead, Thomas thinks 
that a good compromise 
would be creating areas 
where people who choose 
to smoke can have the free- 
dom to do so. 

Doshi encouraged the 
student body to comment 
on the bill and expressed 
his excitement about its 
progression. 

“Tt would be good for 
our school, for our stu- 
dents, and it would live up 
to the name of our school,” 
he said. 

He reemphasized that 
the bill aims to promote a 
healthier campus. 

“It's important to ac- 
knowledge that this bill isn’t 
telling people to stop smok- 
ing,” Doshi said. “It is good 
for your own health, but this 
billis not saying don’t smoke. 
It's saying for the general 
welfare of the student body, 
don’t smoke around because 
secondhand smoking is very 
dangerous.” 

Discussion on the ban 
will continue at the SGA‘s 
weekly meetings on Tues- 
days in Charles Commons. 
The meetings are open to 
the student body. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
SGA recently passed a bill to provide resources to those at Hopkins who are trying to quit smoking. 


| tanic 
staff | 


many of the demonstrators 
hadn’t voted or had cast a 
vote for a third party can- 
didate. 

“If you chose to give 
up your right to affect this 
decision, how can you be 
here to protest it?” he said. 
“I said, ‘You may not have 
known this but the actual 
demonstration was on No- 


| vember the eighth, and 
Chiu said. “It’s actually re- | 


you didn’t show up for 
that one.” 

Another audience mem- 
ber asked Rushdie if the 
controversy over The Sa- 
Verses still affects 
him today. Rushdie said 
that it doesn’t and that he 
has been able to leave the 
events in the past. 

“The real threat was 
never from religious peo- 
ple or from random indi- 
viduals. It was from pro- 
fessional killers employed 
and sent by the Iranian re- 
gime,” Rushdie said. 

He added that the Brit- 
ish government, which 
had been offering its pro- 
tection, negotiated his 
safety. 


engagement 


your salt, you need to get 
out of your own comfort 
zone.” 

Rushdie said that his 
newest novel contains char- 
acters with life experiences 
that are very different from 
his own. 

“It really is about life 
as it’s really lived, and the 
more you know about that 
the more you can write 
about it,” he said. 

He added that The Gold- 
en House differs from his 
other works because of its 
narrator. Rushdie’s narra- 
tors in previous books were 
all Indian, and this was his 
first attempt to write from 
the perspective of a young 
white male. 

“IT just wanted to con- 
struct this figure who was 
genuinely not like me and 
see through him, as a kind 
of imaginative challenge,” 
he said. 

Rushdie ended _ the 
question and answer sec- 
tion by sharing his expe- 
riences from the Women’s 
March in January, which 
was the largest single-day 
protest in history. 

“I wasn’t trying to go 
on the Women’s March, 

because I thought maybe 
my marching days are 
over... I’m very glad I actu- 
ally went,” he said. “I was 
pleased to see so many 


“What happened at the men on the Women’s 
end was a deal between March.” 
the British Many stu- 
government dents attend- 
and the Ira- “The idea that ed the event 
nian govern- because 
ment, which the current they had 
ha ened ; read some 
= es unit. State of affiars =P Raabaie’s 


ed Nations 


is inevitable and 


novels. Grad- 


about 21 ; . uate student 
years ago,” Must continue 1s Pooja _Desh- 
he said. 2 pande was 

Regard- a fallacy. familiar with 
ing his writ- — SALMAN Rushdie’s 
ing process, RUSHDIE, earlier works 
Rushdie  ex- NOVELIST such as Mid- 
plained that night’s — Chil- 
it is crucial dren. 


for writers to leave their 
comfort zones and expe- 
rience the world around 
them. 

According to Rushdie, 
he conducted extensive re- 
search to ensure that his 
characters were true to life 
while writing The Golden 
House. For example, one 
of his characters has high- 
functioning autism, while 
another character is trans- 
gender. 

“Obviously since I’m a 
kind of an old fashioned 
heterosexual straight male 
that’s something I haven't 
done: transition,” he said. 

Rushdie spoke with 
transgender friends but 
also interacted with mem- 
bers of the transgender 
Hijra community in India. 
He was writing non-fiction 
about the community and 
was able to incorporate 
what he had learned in his 
novel. 

“The experience of be- 
ing with them was so 
powerful for me that I re- 
member thinking, at the 
time, that there’s more 
here for me than just this 


_article that I’m writing, so 


it stayed with me,” Rush- 
die said. 

Because his latest book 
attempts to depict reality, 
Rushdie felt it was especial- 
ly important to accurately 
and authentically learn 
about individuals different 
from himself. 

“If you're going to be 
any kind of novelist worth 
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“I was hoping to see 
him when I had gone for 
the Jaipur Literature Festi- 
val back in 2012,” she said. 
“That is when The Satanic 
Verses got condemned in 
India and the government 
banned him... It was really 
interesting, because as stu- 
dents, we wondered if half 
the population in India or 
even more had not even 
read the books.” 

Daniel McClurkin, a 
PhD candidate in English, 
also read The Satanic Verses 
and was interested in hear- 
ing Rushdie speak. He felt 
that he learned a lot from 
the discussion. 

“I was very satisfied 
with the Q&A, even more 
than the reading, which 
seldom happens,” he said. 

Junior Giovanna Mo- 
lina attended the event be- 
cause she was interested 
in hearing Rushdie read 
parts of his new book, 
though she was not very 
familiar with his previous 
work. 

“I really enjoyed his 
writing, and I thought his 
use of political satire was 
really interesting,” she 
said. 

_ Senior Kelsey Waddill 
also found Rushdie’s writ- 
ing advice helpful. 

“I think his advice to sort 
of get out of your comfort 
zone is really important and 
something that I have a hard 
time doing,” she said. “It’s 
something that I’m definitely 
going to strive to do better.” 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


How matcha helped me Why Percy Jackson and Spider-Man 


cook more healthfully 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 
ast time when 
I talked about 
drinking tea 


more often than 

water, I told you 
guys that it was primarily 
for psychological reasons. 
I haven't actually noticed if 
there have been any chang- 
es in how I feel or look on a 
day-to-day basis. However, I 
have noticed that it’s helped 
change the way I think 
about food in general. 

The best teas in terms of 
supposed weight loss (as 
ranked by online sources, 
most of which are recipe 
and fitness blogs run by 
rich, young, white, vegan 
girls) also tend to be the 
ones with more intense fla- 
vors or colors. 

These teas make me feel 
more full just because it 
doesn't feel like I’m drinking 
only water. Take white tea as 
a counterexample: It looks 
and tastes extremely mild 
compared to other options 
out there, and drinking it 
doesn’t give me the same sat- 
isfaction as a cup of intense, 


burgundy-colored black tea. 


It’s also much less popu- 


lar than other types of tea; 
I’ve never stumbled across 
any posts that solely attest 
to the greatness of white tea. 

On the other hand, I’ve 
seen entire blogs dedicated 
to matcha (green tea) pow- 
der and the various ways 
to incorporate it into your 
diet beyond just a tea drink. 
These blogs really tend to 
hype up the versatility of 
matcha in recipes, which I 
was skeptical of at first. 

But over the past year, I’ve 
learned it really isn’t hard to 
include matcha in your diet 
as something actually enjoy- 
able to ingest. It’s similar to 
how avocados can be used 
in many different recipes to 
make them healthier. 

While I usually just dump 
matcha powder into water, 
because that’s the simplest 
recipe out there, matcha in 
water by itself is just plain 
gross. I end up drinking ev- 
ery sip with a grimace, get- 
ting through each cup only 
by telling myself it’s healthy. 

I'm always tempted to 
add sugar or honey, but the 
knowledge that such addi- 
tions would defeat the pur- 
pose keeps me from doing 
so. Of course, my willpower 
isn’t that strong, there are 
times when I'll drink a cup 
of matcha water and then 
eat a whole pack of gummy 
bears right after. 

But when I'm slightly 
less lazy, I add matcha to 
delicious recipes to make 
them somewhat guilt-free. 
In the past, I’ve found that 
matcha is great in lattes, 
smoothies, “nice” cream 
(mashed frozen bananas 
that imitate the texture of 
real ice cream) and even 
rice cooker cakes. 

I never really used to get 
the idea of cooking or bak- 
ing as a stress-relief mecha- 
nism, but after my many 
attempts at working with 

matcha, I’ve started to get 
the hang of it and under- 
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stand why it works. 
Seeing the end products, 


which are usually things | 


I don’t feel too bad about | 


snacking on late at night, 
makes me a lot happier and 
motivates me 
working hard. 
In the near future, 
hoping to try out 
more desserts with matcha, 
such as matcha pancakes or 


I'm 


cookies. If I’m adventurous | 


enough, I might even try 
to bake matcha macarons 
sometime. That’s definitely 
something that’s on the 
bucket list. 

It’s also convenient to be 
able to take something that 
you normally enjoy eating 
and make it healthier while 
still keeping it delicious. 
That sentiment is exactly 


to continue | 


even 


why I’m addicted to vegan | 


food blogs and YouTube | 
| ney and that of another 


channels in the first place. 
I'm not vegan by any 
means, since I can’t imag- 


ine going without meat, but | 
the vegan meals in these | 


online recipes have such a 
good aesthetic and add up 
to such few calories that I 
love trying them — even 
weird things like pizza 
with a cauliflower crust. 

Matcha tends to add this 
lovely, vibrant green color 
that ends up making your 
food look so pretty that 
it’s difficult to eat (which 
is good, since eating less is 
the first step to a diet con- 
ducive to weight loss). 

For people without major 
health problems, weight loss 


really does come down to | 
putting yourself in the right | 
mindset, even if that means 


manipulating yourself. 

Of course, that’s still a 
major struggle for me, be- 
cause nothing about my tea 
drinking habits or love for 
matcha desserts has done 
anything to stave off the 
mortal enemy of my scale 
reading in the morning: 
late-night snacking. 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


marks 
three months 
since the pre- 
miere of Spider- 
Man: Homecom- 
ing. The movie picks up with 
Peter (Tom Holland) start- 
ing his sophomore year of 
high school. He’s desperate 
to go back to the big leagues 
and work with the Aveng- 
ers, feeling unfulfilled by 
his role of friendly neigh- 
borhood vigilante. 

While watching the 
movie over the summer, | 
noticed striking compari- 
sons between Peter’s jour- 


oday 


familiar teen hero, Percy 
Jackson, protagonist of the 
popular children’s book 
series based on Greek my- 
thology (spoiler alert). 


1. Sympathetic  Vil- 
lains: The central con- 
flicts in Homecoming and 
the Percy Jackson series re- 
volve around the feelings 
of being forgotten, being 
ignored. Before becoming 
Spider-Man's nemesis, Vul- 


ture, Adrian Toomes (Mi- 
chael Keaton) is a blue-col- 
lar worker trying to make a 
better life for his family. 

Leading the cleanup ef- 
fort following the Avengers’ 
battle with aliens promises 
a big payday for Toomes. 
However, the job soon gets 
taken over by the Depart- 
ment of Damage Control, 
an agency run by the U.S. 
government and Tony Stark 
(Robert Downey Jr.), who 
helped create the wreckage 
in the first place. 

Unemployed and tired 
of being screwed over, 
Toomes enters the much 
more lucrative business 
of illegally dealing alien 
tech left behind and finally 
makes a name for himself. 
Though Spidey ultimately 
takes him down, Peter is 
sympathetic to his plight. 

Furthermore, as misguid- 
ed as his methods may be, 
Toomes has a valid grudge. 
Superheroes swoop in to 
take down villains and get 
the glory. But how much are 
they really helping average 
citizens? 

Percy’s main rival (Luke 
Castellan) is also driven by 
a desire to prove himself. 
Abandoned as a baby by his 
godly father (Hermes) and 
left in the care of his mental- 
ly unstable mortal mother, 
Luke is desperate to take the 
gods down a notch. 

Kronos, the titan who 
wants to take Olympus 


BagoGames/ CC BY 2.0 
Homecoming is the seventh Spider-Man movie released since 2002. 


back from the gods, tragi- 
cally manipulates Luke 
into turning on his friends 
and becoming a pawn. 

In the end, Luke is the 
hero of the series. He sacri- 
fices himself to stop Kronos’ 
rise and end the conflict 
that’s tearing the demigods 
of Camp Half-Blood apart. 

Nevertheless, as Percy, 
who struggles with his own 
feelings of abandonment, 
boldly tells the gods later, 
the bloodshed could all have 
been avoided if they had 
simply acknowledged their 
children more. 


2. Hometown Heroes: 
Peter and Percy are actual- 
ly both from Queens, N.Y., 
and their heroics often stem 
from a compulsion to pro- 
tect and defend their city. 
New York City landmarks 
also feature heavily in both 
stories. Trying to prove 
himself to Tony, Peter al- 
most sinks the Staten Island 
Ferry in a botched attempt 
to apprehend Toomes and 
his band of minions. 

In the Percy Jackson uni- 
verse, Mount Olympus is 
located above the Empire 
State Building, and Camp 
Half-Blood, a refuge for 
demigods, is on Long Is- 
land. Additionally, the final 
battles between Percy and 
Luke/Kronos takes place on 
bridges, streets and tunnels 
throughout Manhattan. 


3. Teenage Dreams: After 
he defeats Vulture, Peter is fi- 
nally offered what he’s been 
working so hard to secure: 
an invitation from Tony to 
officially join the Avengers. 
But Peter realizes that Tony 
was actually right all along 
in holding him back. He de- 
cides to stay a kid for a little 
longer and further develop 
his crime-fighting _ skills, 
much to Tony’s surprise. 

Percy is offered the 
chance to become an im- 
mortal god after defeat- 
ing Kronos. But much to 
the gods’ chagrin, he turns 
down their offer, not want- 


are similar 


ing to abandon his friends. 

He asks the gods to swear 
on the River Styx that they 
will claim their children, en- 
suring that no future demi- 
gods will have to suffer the 
pain that Luke and many 
others experienced. 


4. Love Interests: Peter’s 
primary love interest in 
Homecoming is Liz (Laura 
Harrier). Ignoring the com- 
plication of her dad being 
the bad guy, the uplifting 
part of their storyline is the 
fact that 4 is not a stereo- 
typical “it” girl who Peter 
thinks is a of his league. 

She genuinely likes and 
respects Peter. While view- 
ers might expect Peter to end 
up with Michelle “MJ” Jones 
(Zendaya), they’re hard- 
pressed to root against Liz. 

Percy also has multiple 
love interests, one of whom 
is Rachel Elizabeth Dare, a 
mortal girl he meets while 
on a quest to rescue his 
other love interest and best 
friend, Annabeth Chase. 
Rachel gives Percy a chance 
to feel like a normal kid. 
Their relationship isn’t 
complicated or tense. 

Percy fails to understand 
initially that the tension be- 
tween Annabeth and him 
is the result of a far deeper 
connection. And yet, while 
readers are most likely root- 
ing for Annabeth and Percy 
to end up together, they have 
to acknowledge that Rachel 
cares a lot about him too. 

Regarding the final cou- 
ples, Peter and Percy are 
clueless initially about MJ 
and Annabeth’s respective 
crushes on them. To be fair, 
the confusion results from 
the girls’ propensity for 
teasing them . mercilessly 
and hilariously. 

Percy is also quite intimi- 
dated by Annabeth early 
on, but they become friends 
fairly quickly and a couple at 
the end of the Percy Jackson 
series. It’ll be interesting to 
see the MJ-Peter relationship 
develop in the 2019 sequel. 


A couple animals you've probably never even heard of before 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


his weekend I 

had the oppor- 

tunity to visit the 

San Diego Zoo, 

occasionally re- 
ferred to as, “the greatest 
zoo in the entire freaking 
world.” My sister is starting 
university in that area, giv- 
ing me the chance to bask in 
the perfect weather and see 
a really cool zoo. Honestly, 
I can’t stress this enough, it 
was a great zoo. 

There was your typical 
zoo fare, lions and tigers 
and bears, etc. However, I 
was also educated on some 
of the really cool animals 
that didn’t make it into the 
Wizard of Oz lineup. Here 
are just a few: 


Binturong, or Arctictis 
binturong, is also known 
as a bearcat. The first name 
has no known meaning: 
The language it came from 


be w 


has since been lost. Bearcat 
is also a pretty useless de- 
scriptor since we know it 
is related to neither a bear 
nor a cat. This name comes 
from the fact that the face of 
a binturong is very similar 
to a cat’s, while the body 
looks like a bear’s. 

Finally Arctictis, the 
scientific name, must be 
useful right? Nope, it is de- 
rived from the Latin words 
for bear and weasel, so it’s 
just a really fancy way of 
saying bearcat. 

So what is this thing? Its 
subfamily includes a lot of 
other Southeast Asian ani- 
mals that you’ve probably 
never heard of such as the 
civet. It also includes the 
fossa, otherwise known as 
the villains from the Mada- 
gascar movie. 

Binturongs also have 
some pretty unique fea- 
tures on their bodies. They 
are one of two carnivorous 
species that have prehen- 
sile tails. Their ankles can 
turn 180 degrees to help 
them walk down trees. 
And weirdest of all, they 
smell distinctly of popcorn. 


Tapirs, despite the fact 
that you've probably never 
heard of them, are often 
used to judge the health of 
areas they thrive in. This is 


because they are one of the 
first species to decline af- 
ter human disturbance and 
also extremely important to 
the health of the forest. 

Woolly tapirs in particu- 
lar, native to the Andes of 
South America, are one of 
the most endangered ani- 
mals in the world. 

Tapirs look similar to 
pigs but are actually more 
closely related to rhinos. 
They have a_ prehensile 
snout, similar to an el- 
ephant’s, though much 
shorter, and can use the 
snout as a snorkel to help 
them breathe underwater. 


Okapi look like they 
might be related to zebras. 
They have the same striped 
coloration, though only 
along their legs and hind- 
quarters. As it turns out, 
however, they are actually 
the only relatives of giraffes. 
This is made a lot more ob- 
vious when the okapi open 
their mouths to show off 
their prehensile tongues. 

Okapis have other un- 
usual body parts, includ- 
ing feet with scent glands. 
This is used to help mark 
their territory to other oka- 
pis. They are also capable of 
emitting subsonic sounds 
as a way of communicating 
with each other without 


v 


alerting predators. 


Secretary birds are the 
only terrestrial birds of 
prey. They run after ro- 
dents or snakes rather than 
dive out of the sky for them. 
Their long legs covered in 
black feathers supposedly 
looked like the trousers of 
the Europeans who ended 
up naming this bird. 

That, paired with the 


. waistcoat-like feathers and 


the “quill pens” hidden be- 
hind its ears, got this bird 
named after secretaries. 
Despite their terrestri- 
al adaptations, secretary 
birds can fly. In fact, they 
tend to roost high up in 


the trees of their native 
continent, Africa. A mo- 
nogamous pair will spend 
months collecting sticks, 
dung and other materi- 
als in order to build gi- 
ant nests. These nests will 
be used to raise multiple 
batches of chicks. 


Unfortunately, I only 
have room to list very few 
of the cool things I learned 
about. We didn’t even touch 
on any of the plant species. 
This experience was a good 
reminder that there’s more 
to life then what's inside the 
Hopkins bubble and certain- 
ly more to learn about than 
you can find here at school. 


L6s4/ CCBYSA 3, 
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Looking at mental illness through Benaim’s poetry 


Your astrological 


study spot 


Aries — Brody 
You don’t mind being interrupted by 
a friend you just ran into or having 
impromptu study dates with them. 


Taurus — C-level 
You aren't quite D-level intense, 
but you don’t really like chatting. 


Virgo — A-level 
sewlt’sdefinitely good luck to study on 
the floor named after your goal for 


tomorrow’s midterm. 


Anything for quiet. 


Pisces — FFC 


Gemini — Gilman 
You like chatting with professors 
while they take their coffee breaks. 


Cancer — Starbucks 
Proximity to coffee is key. 


Leo — your room 
Unlike the rest of us, you have a 
healthy relationship with Netflix. 


Libra — empty classroom 
You need lots of space to get your 
thoughts out, and chalkboards are 

the perfect place to do it. 


Scorpio — D-level 
Doesn't matter who makes fun of 
you for it, you need the pressure 
that only the subterranean study 
room can offer. 


Sagittarius — outside 
You can appreciate a good view. 


Capricorn — reading room 


Aquarius — off campus 

Sometimes the easiest way to keep up 
~ withall that’s going on at Hopkins is to 
get away from it. 


Food. Need | say more? 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


ne of my new 

favorite ways 

to procrasti- 

nate has be- 

come brows- 
ing through spoken word 
performances uploaded to 
Button Poetry’s YouTube 
channel. 

I didn’t really know what 
slam poetry was before high 
school, when a friend and I 
went to see a performance 
by Sarah Kay and Phil Kaye, 
probably two of the most 
well-known spoken word 
poets around. I never con- 
sidered trying spoken word. 
However, a poem by Sabrina 
Benaim caught my eye and 
changed the way I view the 
power and purpose of poet- 
ry — as not just therapeutic 
but actively empowering. 

In her poem “Explain- 
ing My Depression to My 
Mother,” Sabrina Benaim 
weaves an emotional con- 
versation between herself 
and her mother, in which 
she tries to describe what it 
feels like to live with depres- 
sion. She begins by calling 
her depression a “shape- 
shifter” and confesses that 
she has learned to endure its 
volatile nature by “play[ing] 


dead until the bear leaves me 
alone.” The action of play- 
ing dead is such a helpless 
act of self-preservation that 
it shows readers how those 
with depression can’t control 
its ebbs and flows. 

Later on, she likens being 
depressed to “sleepwalking 
on an ocean of happiness 
that I cannot baptize myself 
in.” Her depictions of de- 
pression as a predator that 
prevents her from being sub- 
merged in the vast possibil- 
ity of happiness make these 
two of the most heartbreak- 
ingly vulnerable images in 
her poem. 

Benaim calls this poem 
the one she’s been the most 
afraid to write but one that 
most needed to be written. 
It's important to show de- 
pression, anxiety and other 
mental disorders in the rou- 
tine of everyday life, not 
just in moments of extreme 
hopelessness or despair. At 
one point, she describes her 
depression as “falling asleep 
watching SportsCenter on 
the couch to avoid confront- 
ing the empty side of my 
bed” to show how pervasive 
loneliness is throughout her 
life — loneliness that causes 
her to isolate herself from 
her loved ones even though 
she knows she shouldn't. 

The poem is performed 
with images flowing fluidly 
from each other. The lack 
of punctuation-mandated 
stops only increases its ur- 
gency. While watching the 
video of her performance, | 
remember feeling shocked 
at seeing Benaim visibly 


terrified of baring her emo- 
tions to the audience. By the 
time she arrives at the final 
lines (“Mom still doesn’t un- 
derstand / Mom, can’t you 
see that neither can [?”), the 
blazing desperation in her 
voice is patently obvious in 
a way that simply reading 
her words on a page cannot 
convey. 

Throughout the poem 
and leading up to her con- 
clusion, Benaim also imag- 
ines various objections from 
her mother, including, “I 
thought the problem was 
that you can’t get out of 
bed,” “Why don’t you try 
going to actual parties, see 
your friends” and, perhaps 
the most haunting, “Happy 
is a decision.” The speaker 
can only reply “my happy is 
a high fever that will break,” 
as if her body has reset its 
natural temperature and 
mood against her will and 
out of her control. 

Although she addresses 
the poem to her mother, 
her message should reso- 
nate with anyone who has 
any preconceived notions of 
how mental illnesses pres- 
ent themselves. 

There are so many beau- 
tiful lines and images from 
Benaim’s poem, but the line 
that affected me the most 
was “Mom says Iam so good 
at making something out of 
nothing.” Perhaps, in this 
case, the mother’s inability 
to understand her daugh- 
ter’s depression stems from 
her unwillingness to see 
her daughter as being sick. 
For me, this draws attention 


to how not understanding 
an issue makes someone 
more liable to dismiss it. 
Depression that doesn’t ren- 
der someone near-suicidal 
is not “nothing,” which I 
think people often overlook 
until it’s too late. Regardless 
of personal mental health, 
I’m sure everyone can relate 
to the pain and frustration 
of having someone else in- 
validate your reality or even 
just something you whole- 
heartedly believe. 

As someone who isn’t 
depressed but who's faced 
different mental health is- 
sues, both personally and 
through trying to help 
friends with their struggles, 
I was scared to write about 
this poem and this topic for 
fear of not being able to say 
what I needed to say — and 
I still am. I admire that Be- 
naim reassures her viewers 
that they may not be able 
to understand their mental 
disease or why they have 
it, but admitting that they 
aren't okay is the first step. 

This poem is simultane- 
ously a validation of the 
struggles and confusion that 
people with mental illnesses 
face as well as an urge to re- 
evaluate the way we define 
and describe mental illness- 
es that many view with great 
stigma. Spoken word is just 
one avenue through which 
we can help break down that 
stigma and craft support- 
ive-communities to return 
a voice to the people whose 
teeth are, as Benaim writes, 
“broken from biting down 
on themselves.” 


Why Will & Grace is my new favorite TV show 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Guest Column 


few weeks ago 
I discovered 
that I have a 
Hulu account 
bundled up 
with my Spotify Premium 
for Students account. That’s 
right, for only five dollars a 
month, I have unlimited mu- 
sic with no commercials and 
some television show op- 
tions with limited commer- 
cials. I'm living the high life. 
I wasn’t sure what to do 
with my newfound Hulu 
privileges. Rick and Morty? 
The Handmaid's Tale? 1 
watched a few episodes of 
Faking It, a Freeform show 
about two high school girls 
who pretend to date each 
other to become more pop- 
ular. Faking It is fun, but it’s 
not the queer representa- 
tion I crave every waking 
moment of my life. 
But then it happened. 


While scrolling through 


Twitter the morning of 
Thursday, September 21, I 
happened upon a Buzzfeed 
article with a fateful head- 
line: “All Of Will & Grace 
Is Finally Available For 
Streaming And I’m Already 
Drunker Than Karen And 
More Hyper Than _ Jack.” 
That's right, Will & Grace 
had arrived on Hulu that 
very morning. 

I don’t have class on 
Thursdays, and I was go- 
ing to spend the day doing 


% 


my laundry and finishing a 
problem set due Friday. And 
I did do those things, pep- 
pered with several episodes 
of my new obsession. 

If you only remember two 
things about me, let them be 
the following: first my total 
devotion to television and 
second my passion for queer 
culture. Some of my favor- 
ite shows lie in the intersec- 
tion, including Orphan Black, 
Orange is the New Black and 
Sense8. And of course, rather 
unfortunately, I’ve seen The 
L Word. 

There was always one 
show I felt had been missing 
from my queer repertoire, 
and that was Will & Grace. 
This sitcom featured not one 
but two gay characters in its 
main cast of four, and these 
two characters weren't even 
in a relationship with one 
another. Two gay men — 
just friends. In 1998. 

It was post-Ellen, but it 
was still remarkable that a 
show about a gay man (Will) 
and his straight best friend 
(Grace) not only saw com- 
mercial success but thrived 
for eight seasons. And it was 
loved enough for a revival 
20 years after its debut. 

So I put my laundry in the 
washer and snuggled up on 
the couch to watch my very 
first episode of the show that 
likely paved the way for so 
many of my favorites. 

The cold open of the pilot 
episode begins with a fake- 
out. Will is on the phone 
with Grace and _ invites 
her over. She says no even 
though she wants to. Sub- 
text reads: sexy times. We 
quickly discover that Will is 
gay and Grace is in bed with 
her boyfriend, and he was 
inviting her over to watch 
ER. Grace asks Will if he’s 


jealous of her boyfriend, 
and Will says, “Honey, I 
don’t need your man. I got 
George Clooney.” 

Within two minutes, Will 
and Grace was everything 
I've ever wanted. Will isn’t 
a Caricature or a stereotype. 
He isn’t devoid of sexuality 
or flamboyantly slathered 
in it. Will Truman is a per- 
son. He’s a lawyer and he’s a 
friend and he’s gay. He isn’t 
defined by his sexuality, but 
he-can make fun of it. 

When we meet Jack, just- 
a-friend Jack, it’s at a poker 
game with Will, Grace and 
two straight men who don’t 
reappear. Jack’s introduc- 
tion comes along with 
quips about how he’s so ob- 
viously gay. 

“Did you know I was 
gay when. you first met 
me?” Jack asks. 

“My dog knew you were 
gay,” Grace says. 

Jack is flamboyant, and 
in some ways he is a ste- 
reotype, but he’s also a real 
person with the ability to 
laugh at himself. 

That’s what I really love 
about this show, that the 
characters can make jokes 
at their own expenses. In 
contemporary shows, queer 


Eric McCormack plays the titular character Will, 
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characters are written one 
of two ways: They’re either 
side characters whose sexu- 
ality is mentioned but is 
tiptoed around, or they’re 
stereotyped beyond belief. 
In other words, they’re ag- 
gressively boring or spar- 
klingly homosexual. 

While Jack leans fairly 
close to the latter, I have a 
good amount of faith that 
he’ll develop into some- 
thing a little more nuanced. 
And Will falls into neither 
category. He’s a fully devel- 
oped character who is gay 
and whose sexuality is nei- 
ther brushed to the side nor 
played up for laughs. 

I finished the pilot and 
watched five more episodes 
before I decided I should 
probably move my clothes 
to the dryer and get to work 
on my analysis homework. 

I'm excited to watch the 
rest of the 186 episodes of 
the original series and then 
the brand new épisodes of 
the revived series. Mostly, 
I'm excited to have another 
show with quality queer 
characters in my life, and 
I’m thrilled that the show is 
on Hulu to inspire and en- 
tertain a new generation of 
LGBTQ youth. 


TIM RONCA|CC BY-SA 3,0 
a gay man and a lawyer. 
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NEWS-LETTER 


Editorials 


We must all take responsibility 
lor hazing on campus 


week was 
Hazing Prevention Week, 
an annual week _ hosted 
by the Office of Fraternity 
and Sorority Life, Office 
of Multicultural Affairs, 
Hopkins Athletics and the 
Office of Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement. This 
week of activities included 
events such as a midnight 
breakfast at The LaB, the 
men’s soccer game, a movie 
screening as well as a key- 
note speaker. 

Hazing inits many forms 
is pervasive on college cam- 
puses nationwide. Hopkins 
is no exception. Hazing 
here is not limited to Greek 
life but can be found in a 
number of student groups 
and sports teams. 

Despite the prevalence 
of hazing, the University 
seems to have taken little 
direct action against it. 
Hazing Prevention Week 
is characterized by activi- 
ties like trivia and film 
screenings, which the Edi- 
torial Board believes trivi- 
alizes the gravity of the 
situation. 

These attempts under- 


This past 


mine any real progress — 


in critically assessing the 
prevalence of hazing on 
campus. Much of the stu- 
dent body on the whole 
is complicit in this cul- 
ture by remaining silent. 


Whether we are a victim 
or a perpetrator, a wit- 
ness or a friend, we have 
brushed aside the role we 
must play to confront haz- 
ing at Hopkins. 

While Hazing Preven- 
tion Week begins the con- 
versation, we avoid criti- 
cally discussing why it 
occurs. Consequently, we 
are left to wonder if real 
change is even possible 
when it seems that Haz- 
ing Prevention Week just 
attempts to raise general 
awareness. 

The University’s current 
approach to hazing is in- 
adequate. A week of games 
and activities that pro- 
motes prevention hardly 
seems to be the proper re- 
sponse to a problem which 
can, at times, be a matter of 
life and death. 

One only needs to look 
as far as the recent incident 
at the Penn State chapter 
of Beta Theta Pi, in which 
a student was killed dur- 
ing hazing related activi- 
ties. The stakes can be too 
high to wait for a reactive 
response. Telling students 


“just don’t do it” is not 


‘enough. 

The most effective way 
to address hazing would 
require a change in how 
we approach it. The Uni- 
versity must create an at- 


mosphere that encourages 
everyone to speak out. We 
as a student body have a 
responsibility to break the 
culture of silence. 

To facilitate this, the 
administration must work 
against the stigma which 
restricts the discussion 
of hazing. This could be 
achieved by formally edu- 
cating freshmen about the 
psychological motivations 
behind hazing. 

It is important for stu- 
dents to understand that 
even an ordinary indi- 
vidual can begin to par- 
ticipate in the toxic power 
relationships at the root of 
hazing. It seems that un- 
less those motivations are 
examined, potential per- 
petrators will not be able 
to see how hazing can oc- 
cur and victims may see it 
as “normal.” 

Today, Hopkins students 
must reconsider their re- 
lationship to hazing. We 
encourage students to ask 
themselves: Why do we 
perpetuate the culture of 
silence? Why do we par- 
ticipate? Student groups too 


‘must ask: is this painful tra-_ 


dition really worth the cost? 


Editor’s note: Three mem- 
bers of this week’s Editorial 
Board are members of Greek 
Life. 


Letter to the Editor 
Professor reflects on the end of the Russian major 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


In response to “Students criticize termination 
of Russian major,” published on September 14: 


Dear Editor, 

My colleague [Annalisa Czeczulin] and 
I were integrated into the fabric of the Uni- 
versity in ways too numerous to recount, 
yet sadly, it didn’t matter. Protocol trumped 
courtesy and decency and two dedicated 
professors were never warned they were 
about to lose their beloved program. 

We were told after the fact that upper- 
level Russian courses had been deemed 
“too advanced” and therefore incompat- 
ible with the goals of CLE [Center for Lan- 
guage Education]. But did anyone at the 
November meeting mention how instru- 
mental those advanced lit courses — all 
taught in Russian — had been in getting 
jobs for Hopkins students? 

Did anyone wonder how a Program with 
low enrollments could have possibly accu- 
mulated a whopping 9 majors and minors 


r< 


(our current number) or why the Russian 
Program historically had a disproportion- 
ately large number of major and minors in 
comparison with its overall enrollments? 
My colleague and I collect such statistics. 
Why weren't we asked to share? 

Ultimately, it’s shameful that with all the 
eternal hype about transparency there was 
so little of it to go around. 

After next semester our Hopkins stu- 
dents will be able to take one Russian 
course at Goucher per semester as part 
of their tuition — if they so choose. As 
individuals they will still be able to earn 
a certificate of completion of the Russian 
major. 

And the two of us will still find time to 
help them because... we don’t follow pro- 
tocols — we follow our hearts. 


Olya Samilenko 
Associate Professor of Russian 
Director of the Russian Program 
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Baltimore is our home, not 


just a temporary residence 
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Students need to understand the complex makeup of Baltimore in order to best service it. 


By ALICIA BADEA & 
ANTHONY BOUTROS 


ike any city, Baltimore 

has a reputation out- 

side of itself. Unlike 

the idealized percep- 

tions of New York City 

and Los Angeles, Baltimore must 

contend with a number of miscon- 

ceived assumptions. When Hop- 

kins students subscribe to these 

assumptions, native Baltimoreans 

are “otherized” — maintaining 

instead of challenging the social 
gap between “them” and “us.” 

The key assumption is a com- 

mon one: Baltimore is a danger- 

ous city, and one whose defining 

feature is crime. This perception 

is a stereotype inextricable from 

#more’s history of racism, 

which includes both the perpetu- 
ation of racism within the city 
and racist external judgement. 
Recognizing this phenome- 
non does not erase the frequency 
of crime but rather points us to- 
ward the attitude we should take 
in confronting its reality: under- 
standing its roots. 

Crime is often the result of a 
complicated web of intersecting 
causes — poverty, homelessness 
and lack of funding for public ed- 
ucation among them — which in 
Baltimore can be largely attribut- 
ed to the historically discriminato- 
ry, detrimental social and political 
policies of the local government. 

Even if this perception were 
not a stereotype, to reduce a city 
merely to its crime does a dis- 
service to its residents and erases 
the complex personal and polliti- 
cal lives that exist in Baltimore. It 
sees them not as individuals who 
meaningfully contribute to their 
communities and their city but as 
merely a mass of victims or per- 
petrators. 

From this perception can fol- 
low two other, similarly errone- 
ous, ones: The first being that 
because there exists a preponder- 
ance of violent crime, Baltimor- 
eans must live in constant fear 
of it. Yet when Hopkins students 
step outside the bubble and en- 
gage with the individuals and 
communities who live next to us, 
it is clear that the latter’s concerns 
encompass a complex network of 
social and political issues. 

This is not to trivialize the very 
real effects crime has on residents, 
including the trauma it incurs; but 
this assumption of fear suggests 
that it is their primary concern and 
obscures the reality that Baltimor- 
eans actively involve themselves 
with issues from homelessness to 
healthcare. Social ills, including 
crime, have been far from normal- 
ized. Residents are working to ad- 
dress both its roots and its effects, 
as Baltimore Ceasefire 365’s efforts 

to create “ceasefire weekends” ex- 
emplifies. 


What is perhaps even more 


troubling, however, is the oth- 
erization of Baltimoreans from 
Hopkins students which results 
from such perceptions. It is easy 
to see Hopkins as a safe, “clean” 


ae “ 


alcove somehow separate from 
the city when these assumptions 
form the basis of one’s view. 
What is difficult, and vital, is to 
recognize Hopkins’ complicity in 
policies and decisions (e.g. the East 
Baltimore Development Initiative, 
withholding benefits for subcon- 
tracted workers) which have been 
to the detriment of native residents. 
Contrary to what these assump- 
tions presume, Baltimore is a rich- 
ly diverse city, composed of a myr- 
iad of neighborhoods with unique 
cultural and_ political-economic 
identities. The cultural identity of 
Station North, for example, with 
its murals, community gardens 
and tools library, differs from Up- 
ton’s Billie Holiday Statue, historic 
row houses and Avenue Market. 
Similarly the political-econom- 
ic identities of neighborhoods 
differ greatly: While Oldtown/ 
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A look into last week’s German election 


By RORY McCLAIN 


n Sunday, Sept. 24, 
the 2017 German 
federal elections 
took place. The 
significance of this 
process is obvious. Germany, as 
Europe’s largest economy and 


| one of the EU’s lynchpins, is mas- 


| sively 


Middle East has a median income | 


of $14,418 and 9.1 shootings per 
100,000 residents, Fells Point has 
a median income of $82,263 and .3 
shootings per 100,000 residents. 

These differences are not ahis- 
torical or apolitical. They are 
constructed from long histories 
of discrimination and disinvest- 
ment, leading to the phenomenon 
of the “White L and Black Butter- 
fly,” an image used to outline the 
racial segregation in the city. Bal- 
timore is not a homogenous entity 
that can be characterized with a 
general brushstroke, and it is im- 
portant to understand the city’s 
history and politics in order to act 
constructively. 

If we, as students at a wealthy 
and powerful institution that has 
been complicit in maintaining Bal- 
timore’s societal ills, want to “help” 
the city and its native residents, we 
must listen to people who under- 
stand the complex intersection of 
issues that lead to violent crime. 

We may not be natives of the 
city, but we do not have to be 
intruders either. As Hopkins 
students we must eschew a pa- 
ternalistic attitude and instead 
recognize the influence we hold, 
and use it in the service of Bal- 
timore’s betterment alongside 
those who know it best. 

We cannot solve crime in four 
years; We can, however, offer 
our unique skills and privileg- 
es to change-makers who have 
dedicated their lives to the city 
they live in and love. In the end, 
if Hopkins students are to care 
about Baltimore, our involvement 
cannot stem from the limiting 
and self-contained perception of 
the city as full of crime. 

Baltimore is our home for four 
years, and we havea stake in its fu- 
ture. As new residents, we should 
‘engage with, listen to and learn 
from the complex, vibrant people 
alongside whom we live and serve 
and who are vital to any progress 
achieved in Baltimore. 


Alicia Badea is a sophomore Writ- 
ing Seminars and English major from 
New York, NY. Anthony Boutros is a 
sophomore international studies and 
sociology major from Houston, TX. 


influential in European 


| as well as global politics. How it 


handles inflows of refugees and 
migrants from the Middle East 
and Africa, climate change, and 
bellicose nations such as Russia — 
among many other issues — over 
the next four years will set the stan- 
dard the world over. 

The results were: CDU/CSU 
33 percent, SPD 20.5 percent, AfD 
12.6 percent, FDP 10.7 percent, Die 
Linke 9.2 percent and Die Griine 
8.9 percent. These numbers will 
change slightly once the remaining 
5.1 percent of the vote — a party 
needs to garner at least five percent 
of the vote in order to get seats in 
the Bundestag — is redistributed 
among the six parties who do get 
seats and once overhang and level- 
ing mandates are assigned. 

The biggest takeaways from 
these electoral results are that the 
CDU/CSU’s Angela Merkel will 
remain the German chancellor for 
another four years, the CDU/CSU 
needs one or more coalition part- 
ners to form a functioning govern- 
ment and the AfD, an openly na- 
tionalist, far-right party opposed to 
immigration and multiculturalism, 
has been elected to parliament for 
the first time. 

Despite the continuity of 
Merkel’s chancellorship, the next 
four years will likely be anything 
but business as usual. Although 
the other five parties have already 
made public statements eliminat- 
ing the possibility of a coalition 
agreement with the AfD, the gov- 
erning parties will probably at- 
tempt to appropriate the AfD’s 
more moderate policies. 

This strategy would allow the 
governing parties to take voters 
away from the nationalists, steal- 
ing the AfD’s thunder and weak- 
ening it in the 2021 elections. 
However, this approach will ul- 
timately suit the AfD, as it will 
result in a shift of German poli- 
tics to the right and permit some, 
rather than none, of their policies 
to be codified into law. 

The next question is: What 
shape will the majority coalition 
take? Merkel’s first and third coali- 
tions took the form of a grand co- 
alition between the CDU/CSU and 
the SPD. However, Martin Schulz 
and the SPD have already ruled out 
that option, choosing instead to act 
as the main opposition party and 
stay true to their party platform. 

If not a coalition, then what? 
Many political commentators are 


skeptical that the only other feasi- 
ble coalition which would consti- 
tute a majority of the Bundestag, 
the so-called Jamaica coalition, 
its differences and 
form a government. 

The Jamaica coalition would 
include the CDU/CSU, represent- 
ed by the color black, the FDP, 
represented by the color yellow 
and Die Griine (“The Greens”), 
represented by the color green. 

Commentators are cynical be- 
cause the FDP is strongly in favor 
of free market policies that limit 
or even reduce government in- 
terference, and the Greens want 
to introduce a national carbon 
tax and end industry exemptions 
from renewable-energy taxes. 
Further, the FDP supports a €30 
billion tax cut to pay down the 
national debt, while the Greens 
want to intro- 


can resolve 


similar to the CDU/CSU’s would 
be the best compromise. 

With respect to energy and cli- 
mate change, the CDU/CSU and 
the FDP will likely have to give in 
to most of Die Griine’s demands, 
as both are its flagship issues. In 
return for this concession, Die 
Griine could agree to defense 
spending that is at least two per- 
cent of the GDP by 2024, a policy to 
which it is currently opposed. This 
would meet the NATO target and 
largely satisfy the FDP’s objective 
of raising combined foreign, de- 
fense and development spending 
to three percent of the GDP. 

All of this points towards a rela- 
tively unified and effective Ger- 
man government for the next four 
years. This is good news on all 
fronts. While Germany’s energy 
dealings with Russia will remain 

a point of ten- 
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until she can 

form a majority coalition. How- 
ever, if a vote of confidence fails 
before she can do so, new elections 
will have to be called. Such a sce- 
nario would be a disaster for Ger- 
many, as many Germans would 
inevitably see the Altparteien (“old 
parties”), the CDU/CSU and SPD, 
as incapable of governing. 

Despite the naysayers I am 
optimistic that a Jamaica coali- 
tion can be formed relatively 
painlessly and efficiently. When 
one examines the political dif- 
ferences between the CDU/CSU, 
FDP and Die Griine, they actually 
largely agree on foreign policy 
and international issues like the 
euro, immigration, Russia and 
transatlantic relations. Further, 
Schleswig-Holstein’s state gov- 
ernment formed a Jamaica coali- 
tion last June, with 84.3 percent of 
the ostensibly dogmatic Greens 
in that Bundeslander expressing 
their support online for a Carib- 
bean combination. Thus when 
critics say that what has hap- 
pened at the state level cannot 
possibly work at the national lev- 
el, lam profoundly bewildered. 

Moreover the topics they dis- 
agree on — taxes, defense spend- 
ing, energy and climate change 
— can all be addressed relatively 
easily. With respect to taxes, the 
CDU/CSU planned a €15 billion 
tax cut and a balanced budget that 
lies exactly in the middle of the 
FDP and Die Griine’s tax policies. 
Furthermore, given that the CDU/ 
CSU would be the dominant coali- 
tion partner, pursuing a tax policy 


with a govern- 
ment that will be friendly towards 
green businesses and renewable 
energy companies, Germany has 
the potential to emerge as a global 
leader in green energy, one which 
pursues a pragmatic third way 
between traditional government- 
intensive green initiatives and eco- 
nomically auspicious, yet environ- 
mentally irresponsible, free-market 
policies. 

The question of how best to 
handle large inflows of refugees 
and migrants will remain a con- 
troversial one for the foreseeable 
future. However, while the an- 
swer to that question is uncer- 
tain, it is clear that such a large 
problem demands a _ response 
that is proportional in scale; that 
the safety and well-being of hun- 
dreds of thousands of displaced 
persons requires a solution that 
is continental in scope and re- 
sources. 

Fortunately all three parties 
that would constitute the Jamaica 
coalition support a Germany that 
is internationally oriented and 
deeply involved in the European 
project, one which will work with 
its fellow member states and inter- 
national partners to address prob- 
lems of any scale, including ones 
which displace entire countries. 
All three parties understand that 
no man, or state, is an island, even 
if it is surrounded on all sides by 
dark, turbulent waters. 


Rory McClain is a senior from 
Silver Spring, MD. He is majoring 
in history. 


MSE panelists’ anti-Semitic views are disturbing 


By SERENA FRECHTER & 
AARON PULTMAN 


s leaders of the Jew- 
ish Students Asso- 
ciation of Johns Hop- 
kins, we are troubled 
by the opening event 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium series this fall, a panel 
discussion featuring the organizers 


of the Women’s March. Bob Bland, 


Linda Sarsour, Carmen Perez and 
Tamika Mallory’s struggle for 
equal rights for all is an admirable 
campaign and one that we support. 

However, these women also 
hold some views that we, as Jewish 
students at Hopkins, find deeply 
disturbing. The four speakers have 
a history of anti-Zionist comments 
and celebration of self-proclaimed 
anti-Semites. Some of them deride 


Zionism as inherently oppressive. 


and declare that one cannot be a Zi- 
onist while supporting equality in 
the U.S., directly excluding many 
members of our community from 
their fight for equality. Their claims 
transcend what is considered ac- 
ceptable discourse. Furthermore, 
as Jews we are especially troubled 
by their embrace of leaders such as 
Louis Farrakhan, an avowed anti- 
Semite. We believe that praising 
Hitler and peddling in conspiracy 
should disqualify someone from 
being touted as an inspiration. 

We respect the principles of 
free speech and encourage open 
dialogue, especially at this time 
of constant campus attacks on 
free speech. We encourage all stu- 
dents, including those who iden- 
tify as Jewish, to attend the talk 
with an open mind and to engage 
respectfully with speakers. 

To refine our ideas, it is neces- 


WwW 


sary to interact with those with 
whom we do not agree. In his 2016 
commencement address, Hop- 
kins President Ronald Daniels 
encouraged us to “be open to the 
complexities and contradictions 
of humankind. And through that 
broad aperture seek better, more 
informed and more just decisions 
for ourselves, for our institutions 
and for our society.” 

College is a time to have our 
ideas challenged and we encour- 
age students to embrace this op- 
portunity to think thoughtfully 
about the incredible work these 
women do as well as the problem- 
atic dialogue they have promoted 
in the past. 


Serena Frechter and Aaron Pult- 
man are the president and vice presi- 
dent of the Jewish Students Associa- 
tion of Johns Hopkins, respectively. 
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Events in Baltimore Akbar offers good food in a quirky setting 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Annet Couwenber, 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 10 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Open Wednesday through Sunday until February 18, 


2018. This exhibit showcases 1] works from Annet | 


Couwenberg, a local artist. These pieces are done in 
the form of textiles and are currently on display at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. Free. 


Friday 


GRL PWR Presents: Sweat! A Night of Drag, 
9 p.m. — 2 a.m. 
Seplember 29 and 30. Come see a variety of Drag kings 
and queens at the EMP Collective. This event is open to 
all ages. $10 cover charge or $7 if dressed in drag. 


The Cradle Will Rock, Baltimore Post 
Theatre Company, various showtimes 
This performance is a revival of Mare Blitzstein’s 
1937 anti-capitalist musical. The show explores 
mature themes. Ticket prices start at $15. 


Saturday 


Garage Fest, The Foundry, 
10 a.m. —5 p.m. 
This festival is focused on tinkerers and inven- 
tors. The event is open to all and includes robotics, 
drones, food and music. Free. 


Movie with Orchestra: Jurassic Park, 
various showtimes 
Listen to the score of one of the most thrilling 
movies ever made, Jurassic Park, played live over 
a screening of the movie. This event takes place at 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
Ticket prices start at $33. 


Sunday 


Pride of Baltimore II Deck Tour, 
Constellation Pier, 10 a.m. —2 p.m. 
Come aboard this historic Baltimore clipper, and 


2: From Digital to Damask, | 


learn about the history of the boat and others like it. 
Get a chance to speak to both the captain and crew 
as well as tour the interior. Free. 
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} AKBAR RESTAURAN 


410-539-0944 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 


Akbar is an Indian restaurant located below the streets of Mount Vernon. 


| By RENEE SCAVONE 


Your Weekend Editor 


I've never claimed to be 
a beacon of good taste, but 
I like to think that I know 
a good Indian place when | 
eat at one. 

Akbar Restaurant in 
Mount Vernon may be a 
slightly commute 
than Tamber’s, but the qual- 
ity does not disappoint. The 
restaurantis the type of place 
you might miss if you aren’t 
paying attention. Akbar is 
ocated semi-underground, 
which is kind of a bonus. 

I have personally always 
loved lower level locations, 
whether they be apart- 
ments, shops or anything 
else. There’s something sort 
of exclusive about going 
downstairs to get places: 
Welcome to Baltimore’s 
Hottest’ Underground In- 
dian Restaurant. 

Inside, the restaurant 
continues its rather chic 


longer 


| vibe. The walls are exposed 
| brick and warmly stained 


wood paneling, and the ta- 
bles have actual cloth nap- 
kins and tablecloths. 

If there was a litmus test 
to establish if a restaurant is 
a classy affair, it has to be 
whether or not you end up 
using stolen Chipotle nap- 
kins to clean up your food. 
Booth seating is available, 
which is another obvious 
plus. 

When | first arrived at the 
restaurant, 
some out-of-town family for 
a meal. It was a rather late 
dinner, Friday at 9 p.m., but 
I was surprised at just how 
empty the place was, espe- 
cially given that it doesn’t 
close until 11:30 p.m. on Fri- 
days. 

This apparently had not 
deterred my family. When 
I walked in, they were sit- 


it was to meet 


ting at one of the aforemen- 


tioned booths. Despite be- 
ing one of two parties in the 
entire restaurant, they were 
seated directly next to the 
only other patrons. 

By close, I mean my fam- 


ily and two people on what | 
could later only guess to be 
a very strange first date were 
on two tables at either side of 
the same booth wall. 

Initially I assumed that 
my relatives had picked the 
neighborly spots and were 
simply revealing themselves 
to be the most Midwestern 
people on the planet. I came 
to find out, however, that 
they were purposefully put 
there by the server. 

As someone who _ has 
logged a lot of hard hours in 
food service, I appreciated 
this as a way to save time and 
energy. As someone who 
was trying to catch up with 
family, it was a little odd to 
be able to look directly into 
the eyes (and I did, very fre- 
quently) of literally everyone 
else in the restaurant. 

That being said, it had 
been a long day, and when 
our orders came out, I truly 
only had eyes for my meal. 
As the second most bland 
human being on the planet, 
I almost always get vegeta- 
ble jalfrezi (credited as jalfre- 
jion their menu). Akbar did 
a good job at this, which is 
always a good and comfort- 
ing sign. 

My sister, the first most 
bland human on the plan- 
et, got the chicken curry, 
which she immediately as- 
sured me was “too spicy.” 
Another great sign for fans 
of real Indian food. 

If you're really trying 
to ball out, though, I sug- 
gest springing for the crab 
malabar. The meal is perfect 
for out-of-towners because 
it features crab (of course) 
and is also seasoned well 
and strongly enough to 
make a good leftover even 
after you forget it’s in your 


fridge for a week. 

The dish’s biggest short- 
comings are the fact that it 
costs over $20 and has fen- 
nel in it, but sometimes we 
have to make do with what 
we can get. 

On this first trip I also 
tried kheer, a rice pudding- 
based dessert. Our server 
gave it to us for free, insist- 
ing that my entire family try 
it to complete their full Ak- 
bar dining experience. 

Like any college student, 
I am hard pressed to ever 
say a mean word about free 
food, but to my uncultured 
eye, the kheer seemed to be 
pretty good. 

In general, the sugges- 
tions of our waitress were 
good and, though not ex- 
actly timely, the service 
was quite pleasant. 

Our fellow patrons, who 
were located in an incredibly 
convenient spot for commu- 
nication, informed us that 
this was one of their top five 
restaurants in Baltimore. 
However, the Hooters in the 
Inner Harbor also made that 
list, so do with that informa- 
tion what you will. 

All in all, while Akbar 
does require you to take 
the JHMI to Peabody and 
is slightly more expensive 
than Tamber’s, the expe- 
rience is worth the extra 
hassle. The restaurant also 
offers pretty inexpensive 
all-you-can-eat buffets, if 
you're really trying to jus- 
tify getting Indian food. 

So go ahead, sit by the 
sunken front window and 
laugh at the peaple rush- 
ing up and down North 
Charles to get to their 
above-ground law _ of- 
fices or whatever. Surface 
dwellers. 


The Arboretum provides a green escape from city life 


By SOFIA VERHEYEN 
For The News-Letter 


I grew up in Central New 
York, where the nearest state 
park is usually no more than 
a 10-minute drive away. The 
number of parks plus the fact 
that there really isn’t much 
to do in Syracuse meant that 
spending time outside be- 
came one of the most impor- 
tant parts of my life. 

Coming to Baltimore 
made me realize how lucky 
I had been. With the city’s 
population of over 600,000, 
Ioften feel overwhelmed by 
the sheer number of people. 

I wanted to avoid being 
trapped by the metaphori- 
cal bubble that causes 
most Hopkins students 
to spend their weekends 
and weekdays in the tiny 
section of the city that is 
Charles Village. 

That’s when I texted my 
dad, who was raised in Bal- 
timore, and asked him for 
advice. 

The three options I was 
presented with were: 

1. Go to the zoo, which 
isn’t that much better than 
the zoo I grew up with 
(according to my dad), al- 
though the Baltimore one 
has a polar bear. 

2. Make the trek down to 
Fort McHenry and face the 


potentially bracing winter 


winds of the harbor. 

3. Go to the picturesque 
and nearby Arboretum. 

Obviously, I went to the 
Arboretum. 

The Cylburn Arboretum 


of bam- 
boo you 
can walk 
through, 
oak trees, 
maple trees 
and a small 
fort made 
of fallen 
branches 
that is hid- 

_den among 
the large 
trees, 


is located north of Wood- 
berry, Md. along the Jones 
Falls Trail on the lands of the 
old Cylburn Mansion. It has 
a large wooded area with 
trails that wind through it 
as well as a visitor center 
and the opportunity to look 
at the first floor of the Civil- 
War era mansion. 

Best of all, it doesn’t have 
an entrance fee, and you 
can bike there from campus 
(or take an Uber, if that’s 
your preferred method of 
transportation). 

I first went to the Arbore- 
tum asa kid and loved run- 
ning through the woods 
and exploring all the eco- 
systems. Now, as a college 
student, I still love explor- 
ing the woods, and it’s also. 
cool to see 
what kinds 
of trees and 
plants I rec- 
ognize. 

These 
species in- 
clude but 
are not 
limited to a 
large patch 


NI 


Even if nature isn’t really 
your thing (I have a friend 
who claims to be allergic to 
non-air conditioned spac- 
es), it’s still really nice and 
important to get off campus 
every once in a while. The 
Arboretum isn’t the only 
green space along the Jones 
Falls Trail. 

If you're biking from 
campus (like I did on a 
JHOC trip in early Septem- 
ber), you also pass through 
the (free) Druid Hill Park 
and the (not free but worth 
paying for) zoo, with the 
Opportunity to visit Hamp- 
den on your way back. 

The phrase I hear most 
often at Hopkins is “J 
would go off campus and 
explore the city but...” fol- 


; Dae: PUBLIC 
The Arboretum is located on the lands of the Civil War era Cylburn Mansion in Baltimore. 
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lowed by an explanation 
of the three midterms and 
two papers they have due 
in the next month. 

Fun fact: Spending time 
outside when you have as- 
signments coming up can re- 
duce the stress your 20-credit 
semester has caused instead 
of increasing it. 

Whether you’re a GECS 
or EPS major who would 
rather spend time outdoors 
than anywhere else or an 
engineering major who has 
grown too accustomed to 
the dim lights on D-level 
or just someone who has 
spent too much time walk- 
ing around Charles Vil- 
lage without actually going 
anywhere, Baltimore has a 
green space for everyone. 
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Play Lab invites audiences to revise original plays Kingsman: The Golden 


By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Senior Staff Writer 


The Fall Play Lab at Cen- 
ter Stage featured the per- 
formance of two one-act 
plays that were edited and 
revised over the course of 
the weekend. Audiences 
were able to engage with 
and comment upon the two 
original works: Handle It, 
by Rachel Knoblauch and 
To the Flame, by Miranda 
Rose Hall. 

Handle It centered 
around its protagonist, 
Elena, the head of a suc- 
cessful publishing firm, 
and her increasingly un- 
healthy relationship with 
her partner John. He does 
not appreciate her intel- 
ligence or her love for her 
work and _ increasingly 
works to dominate her 


” Through the symbolism 


of a vision of a door that 
appears to Elena in sever- 
al positions, we watch her 
struggle to understand 
herself within the context 
of a relationship that no 
longer brings her the per- 
sonal fulfillment it once 
did. 

To the Flame tells the sto- 
ry of a family helmed by an 
alcoholic father dwelling in 
the mountains of Kentucky. 
His daughters, Ella Kay 
and Sissy, begin to com- 
mune with the forest moths 
in hopes of escaping their 
father’s increasingly erratic 
and sometimes violent be- 
havior. 

One flashback scene 
from To the Flame shows the 
girls’ parents, Walter and 
Teeny, walking through the 
woods together. We soon 
find out that this is where 
their father proposed, tying 
together the more idealistic 
past and harsh present. 

Both plays featured 
the same cast of five ac- 
tors, Anne Bowles, Aaron 
Bilden, Tia Shearer, Ben 
Kress and Anna DebBla- 
sio. Bowles, Bilden and 
Shearer are members of 
the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation. There was also an 
additional person whose 
role was to read aloud 
the stage directions. For 
Handle It and To the Flame, 
this inclusion of the stage 
directions helped to ac- 
centuate the symbolic el- 
ements, the door and the 
moths, respectively. 

Gavin Witt, the director 
of the Fall Play Lab and an 
associate director of Center 
Stage, described Play Lab 
as a developmental labo- 
ratory for new plays and 
spoke about the prepara- 
tory process. 

_ Witt highlighted the 
importance of the audi- 
ence in the room during 


4 “ 


intermission, to ensure 
that the audience would 
be able to best recall and 
comment upon the content 
of both plays equally. 

The five actors who ap- 
peared in both plays ar- 
rived and met with the two 
playwrights, Hall and Kno- 
blauch, on Thursday. 

Over the span of the next 
three days both playwrights 
developed and altered their 
drafts based on notes, con- 
tributions and observations 
from the cast, audience 
members and Center Stage 
staff. 

After both plays had 
been performed, the team 
of actors left the room and 
both playwrights and a 
moderator took seats in the 
front of the room. Drama- 
turg Rebecca Adelsheim 
ably guided the discussion 
through her thoughtful 
questions, and this ending 
conversation allowed for 
the audience to give feed- 
back and ask questions 
about different aspects of 
the plays which they found 
puzzling or intriguing. 

One audience member 
spoke about how much she 
had enjoyed the magical 
realism of the moth motif 
within To the Flame, while 


AMPLIFIED2010/CC BY SA 2.0 
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another spoke about how 
nuanced the depiction of 
Elena’s increasing restriction 
by John was shown through- 
out the monologues in Han- 
dle It. 

Both playwrights had 
the opportunity to discuss 
how these live readings in- 
fluenced the production of 
their work. They also ex- 
plained how the opportu- 
nity to have actors and an 
audience provide feedback 
helped them move their 
work in new directions. 

Hall and Knoblauch 
were asked about how they 
planned to continue the de- 
velopment of the plays and 
about their inspiration for 
each production. Both writ- 
ers spoke about how the 
Play Lab experience aided 
them in developing their 
plays over the weekend. 

Knoblauch spoke about 
how the rehearsal process, 
as facilitated by the Play- 
Lab, allowed her to get 
fresh takes on her work. 

“It’s so exciting and in- 
teresting to have those lines 
which have such a clear 
intonation and pace and 
rhythm to them in my head 
read completely differently 
out loud,” she told the audi- 
ence. “And you find out oh, 


that really doesn’t work or 

oh my gosh that really does 

work in a way that I totally 

wasn’t expecting.” 
Knoblauch 

on how hearing the lines 


reflected 


aloud was a new persepc- 
tive on what she had writ- 
ten. 

“That group of voices 
teased out these little de- 
tails that I as one person 
never had the brain-space 
to imagine,” she said. 

Hall also spoke about 
the ways in which repeat- 


ed rehearsals helped her | | 


during the playwriting 
process. 
“One of my_ teachers 


talks about this triangu- 
lar relationship. The play- 
wright’s tools being actor, 
ether and language. | feel 
like I can only really en- 
counter language by my- 
self.” 

The playwright stressed 
the value of readings in 
understanding the “ether” 
element of the work. 

“When I come into a 
room of actors and when 
we get to rehearse some- 
thing, I find that the ether 
element is one of the most 
informative to figure out 
exactly how much space 
a line or a beat or an idea 
takes up,” she said. “I get 
to learn where the power 
centers are in my plays.” 


Baltimore Center Stage | 


is committed to the devel- 
opment of new and origi- 
nal plays and offers a Hot 
Desk Playwright Residency 
each year. Knoblauch is this 
year’s. Hot Desk - Resident 
Playwright, and Hall was 
the 2013-2014 Hot Desk Resi- 
dent Playwright. 

Currently running on 
the Center Stage Main- 
stage is The Christians by 
Lucas Hnath, a drama set 
at a present-day American 
megachurch and _featur- 
ing performances from the 
choirs of Baltimore-area 
churches. 


Looking back on the City Paper's past 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


For the past 40 years, City 
Paper (CP) has served as a 
beacon of alternative news 
and arts in Baltimore, an 
outlet for creative individu- 
als to write and read stories 
outside of the constant on- 
slaught of the mainstream 
media. 

According to their web- 
site, the paper’s online 
content reaches more than 
300,000 distinct readers each 
month. Its articles, which 
feature topics ranging from 
“sports to sex to cyberspace 
to City Hall,” are shared 
across the city of Baltimore, 
the U.S. and the world. 

Now after decades of 
providing this service, City 
Paper will come to an end 
later this year due to a loss 
in advertising revenue. The 
legacy of the paper was cel- 
ebrated at the City Paper's 
Best Of party, an event on 
Sept. 21 that featured per- 
formances by local Balti- 
more artists like Dan Dea- 
con and Bond St. District. 

In the aftermath of this 
final Best Of party, City Pa- 
per staff have been forced to 
face the end of an era. Mau- 
ra Callahan, the performing 
arts editor, weekly editor 
and copy editor for City Pa- 


per reflected on her overall 
experiences at the City Pa- 
per office in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

She first described how 
she began working for the 
paper as an undergraduate 
student. 

“I started at City Paper 
as an arts editorial intern 
while an undergrad student 
at MICA — this was back 
before CP was bought by 
The Sun, and we were still 
located in our old row house 
space on Park Avenue in 
Mount Vernon. I was a paint- 
ing major and had no real 
interest in journalism at the 
time, but I was really into art 
theory. I got sucked into it by 
way of art criticism, which I 
still consider my main beat,” 
she wrote. 

Calla- 
han’s rise to 
staff started 
off as an ex- 
tension of 
her intern- 
ship. 

“A ften 
my intern- 
ship ended 
I kinda 
just hung 
around and 
worked 
part-time, 
mostly edit- 
ing the cal- 


b 


endar and reporting, then 
after I graduated I started 
full-time and became Per- 
forming Arts Editor, Weekly 
Editor, and copy editor,” she 
wrote. 

Since CP printed its first 
issue in 1977, the paper has 
evolved in style and content. 
As Callahan notes, there 
have also been changes in 
the office environment itself. 

“Our staff has shrunk 
significantly. I’ve said good- 
bye to a lot of people I feel 
very lucky to have worked 
with. Nowadays, it’s just 
me and a small handful of 
editorial staffers, some of 
whom have been here over 
a decade, sequestered to 
the corner of a once-full but 

See CITY PAPER, B4 
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British actor Colin Firth plaus Harry Hart, a main character in Kingsman. 


| By LUIS CURIEL 


For The News-Letter 


This past Friday, Kings- 
man: The Golden Circle pre- 
miered in theaters. If you’re 
unfamiliar with the title, 
then you missed out on one 
of the best comic book films 
of the past five years. The 
Golden Circle is the follow up 
to the impressive Kingsman: 
The Secret Service (adapted 
from the comic book of the 
same name). 

The first film draws from 
the graphic novel, which 
follows a secret society of 
English spies that has been 
stopping criminal plots for 
years. 

The first film 
the agents who, after los- 
ing a member, are tasked 
with finding someone who 
they think would be a good 
Kingsman. 

Harry Hart (played by 
an incredibly charismatic 
Colin Firth) recruits a hard 
street kid named Gary 
“Eggsy” Unwin and played 
by Taron Egerton. 

We see the trials that 
Eggsy must go through to 
prove his worth (against 
various other recruits, in- 
cluding Sophie Cookson 
as Roxy) while Harry does 
battle with Samuel L. Jack- 
son’s incredibly over-the- 
top but hilarious villain 
Richmond Valentine. 

Valentine, with his side- 
kick Gazelle — played ele- 
gantly by Sofia Boutella (star 
of this summer's The Mum- 
my!) — plans to decrease the 
world’s population. 

The Secret Service is a fun, 
hilarious addition to the 
comic book genre that, at 
timesiis excessive in its use of 
profanity and gore, but that 
is what makes the movie so 
enjoyable. The success of the 
film allowed Fox to green- 
light production on a sequel 
with the same creative team 
as the first. 

The film finds our heroes 
from the first film, Eggsy 
and Roxy, having to join 
forces with the American 
version of the Kingsman 
known as the Statesmen 
(not very creative here). 

The Statesmen are led by 
Champagne (played by Jeff 
Bridges), Tequila (played 
by Channing Tatum) and 
Jack Daniels (played by 
Pedro Pascal, from Nar- 
cos), the three of whom are 
tasked with helping the 
members of Kingsman. 

Rounding out the cast 
is Halle Berry as the tech 
savvy Ginger Ale (sensing 


follows 


a theme amongst the States- 


men members), Elton John 
as himself and Julianne 
Moore as Poppy Adams, 


a 


t » 


who is the leader of the new 
crime organization called 
“The Golden Circle.” 

Kingsman: The Golden 
Circle is not based on a pre- 
existing comic book story, 
since the original was told 
in the first film. I wasn’t sure 
how to feel at first about the 
formation of a sequel. A lot 
of what made the original 
movie work was the feel 
from Mark Millar’s original 
comic book. 

Just like with Kick-Ass, 
what made the humor and 
violence work in the first 
Kingsman was the direction 
of Matthew Vaughn. 

Before taking on the job 

for The Golden Circle, Vaughn 
had previously stated in in- 
terviews that he was not 
interested in directing any 
sequels to his films, so I was 
curious to see what director 
would be brought aboard. 
Thankfully Vaughn decided 
to come back for the sequel. 
' Vaughn is one of the 
most entertaining direc- 
tors to follow, with his 
slow-mo shots and the wit 
you can find in his films. 
There’s a certain unique- 
ness to his vision that al- 
lows for diversity in the 
genre, something that is 
needed since most super- 
hero films are leaning to- 
wards a dark color palette 
with brooding characters 
at all times. 

That being said, Kings- 
man: The Golden Circle is 
neither the genre changer 
that the first film was nor 
is it as genuine. We are 
shown Eggsy and Roxy’s 
new life as secret agents in 
England and how Eggsy’s 
love life has a little. more 
focus as he finds himself 
dating the princess of Den- 
mark, which makes the 
stakes a little more person-. 
al towards the finale. 

Egerton is fantastic as 
Eggsy, finding the balance 
between a rising member 
of society that doesn’t for- 
get his upbringing. . 

The supporting cast is 
excellent, with the excep- 
tion of Moore who plays 
Poppy. Her performance 
feels phoned-in, and her 
character is far more 
campy and veers into self- 
parody too often for the 
audience to appreciate the 
message that is trying to 
be conveyed. 

_ The plot revolves around 
the use and regulation of 
the drug business and the 
hypocrisy that governments 
display when it comes to the 
issue. This idea gets lost oc- 
-casionally when faced with 
the subplot of the Kingsman . 
working with the Statesmen, 

See KINGSMAN, B4 
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short of expectations 


KINGSMAN, From B3 
since there’s the inclusion of 
new characters who — other 
than Pascal's, Jack Daniels 
don’t contribute much 
to the plot of the film. So if 
you were hoping for loads of 
Channing Tatum, I’m sorry 
for the disappointment. 

That being said, Pascal 
is fantastic in his role as the 


drug use is a major plot 
point) where they need to 
seduce the girlfriend of one 
of Poppy’s minions. 

[ won't get into major 
details, but the amount of 
time that we spend on this 
one part feels excessive and 
unnecessary and certainly 
leaves a foul taste in your 
mouth for the rest of the film. 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By WILL KIRSCH 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 

Japanese animation is 
not particularly new to the 
American television canon. 
Exports have brought their 
talents to American net- 
works since the 1960s and 
shows like Pokemon and 
Dragonball Z are of partic- 
ular importance to many 
millennials. 

Anime — as the genre is 


stars are largely American 
and individually famous 
on their own. Jaden Smith 
voices the protagonist Kaz 
Kaan, who is a rich social- 
ite-slash-exorcist in a styl- 
ized, futuristic version of 
New York City called “Neo 
Yokio.” Get it? Do you? 
Smith is backed up by an 
impressive cast; The series 
features Jude Law, Steve 
Buscemi, Desus Nice and 
the Kid Mero — the brand 
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Kingsman sequel falls Netflix’s Neo Yokio is partly 


lost in its own potential 


top Statesman agent whose Like I mentioned previ- | commonly known, although is strong — Amandla Sten- My 3 , cy = 
motivations, although a little ously the film doesn’t take | iconic directors like Hayao berg, Susan Sarandon, d ararek jaa 
predictable, are a nice way to as many risks as the first one | Miyazaki have criticized Jason Schwartzman and_ fz Koenig, frontman of Varnpire Weekend, created and wrote Veo Yoko, 


avoid the creation of a one- 
dimensional character. 

Of course Colin Firth in 
his return as Harry Hart 
is spectacular, channeling 
charisma that makes you 
wish for him to have played 
the role of Bond 
when he was younger. 

His relationship with 
Eggsy plays a significant role 
in the film due to his *spoiler 
warning* near death experi- 
ence (which mind you, the 
way that they explain his 
survival seems like a bit of a 
stretch, but in a movie with 
a suitcase gun I'll let it pass). 

Now I would be remiss 
if I didn’t mention the con- 
troversial sex scene in the 
film. Around the midpoint 
of the film our hero Eggsy, 
accompanied by Jack, find 
themselves at a music fes- 
tival (again, recreational 


James 


did, and although that could 
be attributed to my expecta- 
tions for the film based on 
its predecessor, Golden Circle 
certainly does feel repetitive 
at times. One thing that the 
first one did well was sati- 
rize the tropes found both in 
comic book and spy movies. 


The second film more 


or less falls into those very | 


tropes. Golden Circle is also 
not for the faint of heart, 
with a lot of cussing and 
bloodshed, but you expect 
this since it is rated R. 

Overall The Golden Cir- 
cle provides two hours of 
entertainment that are at 
times bogged down by the 
film’s excessiveness. 
ertheless the performances 
and general charisma from 
the cast makes the film an 
enjoyable addition to the 
comic book genre. 


Nev- | 


the designation — has also 
influenced American 
toons, shaping the figural 
representations of characters 
in shows like Avatar: The Last 
Airbender and Teen Titans. 

Those shows that Ameri- 
can audiences _ identify 
as being anime are often 
grouped according to some 
shared, but not universal, 
traits. Certain stylistic tech- 
niques and plot themes 
have become ubiquitous in 
an idealized version of an 
extremely broad category. 

Thus people like me who 
know little to nothing about 
anime tend to have a certain 
image in mind when think- 
ing about the “genre.” It is in 
these stereotypes that Netf- 
lix’s new series Neo Yokio 
finds its aesthetic. 

Neo Yokio is a weird show. 
Ostensibly an anime, its 


car- 


Stephen Fry. That’s pretty 
damn impressive just in 
terms of star power. 

Additionally the show 
was created and written by 
Vampire Weekend __ front- 
man Ezra Koenig and, in 
one episode, features music 
by Dev Hynes, known to 
most pop-minded hipsters 
as Blood Orange. 

The story is centered 
around Kaz, who has recent- 
ly been dumped by his girl- 
friend and as a result, spends 
most of his time making ni- 
hilistic statements, like call- 
ing squid ink pasta, “the 
most melancholy pasta.” 

Kaz, his friends and his 
enemies are all members of 
a stylized New York City su- 
per-elite: lots of tuxedos, knit 
sweaters and private-school 
type sporting events. On 
the side, Kaz is an exorcist, a 


designation which sets him 
apart from the “old money 
f**kboys” like his nemesis 
Arcangelo Corelli, voiced by 
Jason Schwartzman. 

In terms of animation, 
the show was lauded by The 
Verge for featuring talented 
storyboard artists like Ka- 
zuhiro Furuhashi and Junji 
Nishimura. Production I.G., 
which animated the criti- 
cally acclaimed film Ghost in 
the Shell, is one of the show’s 
producers, along with Stu- 
dio Deen and MOI. Basi- 
cally the stars were aligned, 
and the show seemed like it 
could be great. 

Reality, however, is a 
cruel, cruel mistress. What 
attracted me to this show 
was Desus & Mero, of whom 
I have been a fan since way 
back when they still had 


Personal reflections on the City Paper’s journalistic legacy 
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now otherwise empty of- 
fice. So the energy has 
shifted a lot over time.” 

Despite the “changes, 
Callahan is content with 
the current situation. 

“It’s a good environ- 
ment in the sense that we 
feel like we can challenge 
each other or hide under 


ing story I've ever worked 
on, but since it came out it 
seems to have struck several 
chords here in Baltimore 
and nationally.” 

In addition to her own 
articles, Callahan reflected 
on the pride she felt towards 
articles published by her 
colleagues, especially those 
that reflect the current po- 


detailed investigation into 
the in-custody death of 
Tyree Woodson, and from 
our editor-in-chief Bran- 
don Soderberg there’s his 
beautiful essay ‘heroes’ and 
more recently his story on 
the protests and terrorism 
in Charlottesville and the 
subsequent removal of Con- 
federate monuments here in 


complex relationship with 
Baltimore. 

“Hopkins as an institu- 
tion touches pretty much 
everyone in Baltimore one 
way or another, and so de- 
pending on how you define 
‘the Hopkins community, 
it’s more or less safe to say 
that many of those people 
have read and 


ism. 

“I believe it’s really im- 
portant that The News-Letter 
is independently funded 
and operated, and J think 
that was the basis for a lot of 
the good work CP has done 
as well,” she wrote. 

After years writing and 
editing for the CP, Callahan 
was suddenly 


the Desus vs. Mero podcast 
and internet show. 

As was mentioned be- 
fore, Neo Yokio plays on a 
lot of American stereotypes 
about anime: There are large 
robots, demons, fragmented 
dialogue and overt physical 
representations of emotion. 

It’s certainly possible 
that the series contains ref- 
erences oriented towards 
more well-versed anime 
fans, but some of the tropes 
came off as a bit facile. 

Beyond that the humor 
seems to be based in inter- 
net culture, which tends 
to be dry and deadpan, al- 
most anti-humor. This is 
not a bad thing, since the 
show is presumably aimed 
at young people, most 
of whom arguably think 
memes are hilarious. None- 
theless Neo Yokio could def- 

initely be funnier, particu- 


| larly considering the cast. 


The format itself is an in- 


teresting choice. There is cer- 


tainly precedent for anime 
centered around black char- 
acters — Afro Samurai and 
The Boondocks being two of 
the more prominent. 

That said, the genre has 
had some less than favorable 
depictions of black charac- 
ters built around physical 
stereotypes, so its refreshing 
to see a series built around 


our desks and cry or pace _ litical climatein Baltimore. Baltimore” wrote Callahan. been affected left without | black characters. 

around trying to figure out “I was also happy with When asked about the by City Paper.” “‘I’m mourning future em- On this subject, the 

how to make a story hap- our story on the aftermath _ interaction between City Pa- Mia Ca- the death otth ployment | show’s parody of wealth is 

pen,” she wrote. of the shuttering of the Bell per and Hopkins, Callahan pobianco, a € death of the with the an- | somewhat accentuated by 
Drawing from her back- Foundry from earlier this presented a nuanced view recent Hop- paper asa loss to nouncement | the casting of Desus and 


ground in the Baltimore arts 


year. From the staff, I love 


that stressed the impact that 


kins graduate 


of the end of 


Mero as two wealthy Neo 


scene, Callahan has written our issue covering the big Hopkins has on the city of who interned Baltimore.” the paper. She | Yokians, Lexy and Gottlieb, 
a number of articles that and small moments during Baltimore. at City Paper, — Maura described her | due to the fact that the pair 
reflect her experiences and _ the Baltimore Ceasefire; it’s “Beyond internships, I re- elaborated on CALLAHAN » initial reac- | rose to fame in part due to 
those of her fellow writers. a nuanced portrait of the ally have no idea what City this discon- PERFORMING ARTS tions to this | their alternative perspec- 
“My fellow editor Re- city beyond just that week- Paper's presence is like on nect between Epitor, City PAPER news. tives of New York City. 
bekah Kirkman and I have end,” Callahan wrote, dis- campus,” she wrote. “But Hopkins and Eitstaeeett A significant part of their 


done some bulky collabora- 
tions together that I think 
will always be important 
to me,” she wrote. “Most 
recently, we wrote a discur- 
sive, reported manifesto of 
sorts on abuse and account- 
ability in the arts scene. 
That was the most mentally 
and emotionally demand- 


cussing the CP’s coverage of 
the activist organized cease- 
fire that took place between 
Aug. 4-6, 2017. 

Callahan continued, dis- 
cussing some of the CP’s 
other work in documenting 
Baltimore’s political pains. 

“From our editor-at-large 
Baynard Woods, there’s his 


I'm sure the paper has had 
an impact on the commu- 
nity considering Hopkins 
employs a huge fraction of 
the city and has an even big- 
ger impact on the neighbor- 
hoods that surround it, for 
better or worse.” 

Callahan clarified her 
thoughts on the University’s 
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the paper. 

“It always weirds me out 
when I remember that a 
Hopkins grad founded CP. 
The paper, with its aware- 
ness of Baltimore and de- 
liberate unorthodoxy, feels 
so un-Hopkins to me. And 
Hopkins students, generally 
speaking, are not familiar 
with the paper,” she wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

As a former editor for the 
Arts & Entertainment sec- 


tions. 

“Tt seems  counterin- 
tuitive, but the CP staff felt 
smaller and easier to get to 
know than that at The News- 
Letter. There are fewer edi- 
tors, but they’re working full 
time and super proficient. 
Both CP and The News-Letter 
are pretty successful when it 
comes to maintaining a bal- 
anced focus — one that is 
local and community-based, 


jects often feels relevant to, 
or resonant with, their read- 
ership,” she wrote. 
Capobianco saw parallels 
in The News-Letter’s and the 


was all pan- 
ic — what am I gonna do, 
where will I go, which or- 
gans will I sell. Like really, I 
very quickly upon learning 
I'd be losing my job started 
applying to become an egg 
donor,” she wrote. “I still 
don’t know what I'm going 
to do, but now Im mourn- 
ing the death of the paper as 
a loss to Baltimore, beyond 
just a personal loss. I grew up 
here, and I've never known a 


unsure about the legacy 
of City Paper, Callahan 
stressed the need for pub- 
lications that capture the 
life and spirit of Baltimore 
communities. 

“I have no idea what the 
legacy will be, really, but I 
think and hope this isn’t the 
end for this kind of voice in 
Baltimore. The city needs it 
now more than ever,” she 
wrote. “The paper has al- 


moment, so if nothing else, 


itll serve as a_ historical 


document far more illustra- 
tive of life here than mere 
numbers and stats and cold 


comedy is a direct challenge 
to popular ideas about the 
city — wealth, celebrity, pre- 
tension and so on — so their 
roles in Neo Yokio seem to be 
a send-up. It is a subversion 
of a toxic culture of wealth 
by two people who have 
made their careers empha- 
sizing that the slippery, pole 
climbing scene is not them. 
Smith’s Kaz Kaan, as 
well as Tavi Gevinson’s 
Helena St. Tessero, are more 


limits of ridiculousness. 
I'm still a bit conflicted 
about this show. On. the 
one hand there are a huge 
amount of valid criticisms, 
including a very decisive 
comment about transpho- 
bia in the show made by The 
Mary Sue, a website which 
approaches “geek” culture 
from feminist perspectives. 
On the other, I really like 
the actors, artists and cre- 


tapi tiiaccle ate haus tion of The News-Letter, Ca- Baltimore without City Paper. | hyperbolic parodies, play- 
ativan? > cand | Wal comes pobianco compared her ex- The panic has subsided, now ing upon stereotypes about 
“Belimore Magazine periences and observations _ I'm grieving.” the urban rich and pushing 
working for the two publica- While she remains | them to nearly impossible 
a 
YS : 


t while still allowing coverage ways tried and I think suc- | ator behind this show. 
5 PEN 17 DAYS of broader events and phe- ceeded in capturing what Individually they are in- 
A WEEK nomena and, importantly, it feels like to be alive in credibly funny and talent- 
the reporting on such sub- Baltimore right now, in the | ed people who have the po- 


tential to create something 
great. Neo Yokio is not quite 
there yet, but the short six 
episode series is hopefully 
more of an introduction 


Paper's approach to journal- ‘objective’ reporting.” than anything else. 
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Robert Pattinson shows off his skills in Good Time 


By LUIS CUIREL 
for The News-Letter 


“Say it, say it out loud.” 
Those are the infamous 
words that have followed 
Robert Pattinson ever 
since he starred in the 
five film teenage-vampire 
angst series that was Twi- 
light. 

Over the years both he 
and Kristen Stewart have 
taken on smaller roles in 
order to get away from the 
spotlight that penetrated 
their everyday lives post- 
Twilight. 

Both he and Kristen 
Stewart deserve much bet- 
ter, and it’s lovely watching 
them get acclaim for roles 
they are actually passion- 
ate about. 

Stewart seems to have 
found an auteur, Olivier 
Assayas, that brings out the 
best in her, as evidenced in 
Clouds of Sils Mara and Per- 
sonal Shopper. 

Pattinson, on the other 
hand, seems to have avoid- 


wed»being* the lead in films | 


due to the negative light of 
Twilight (aside from his role 
in 2010’s Remember Me). 

That being said, one 
could argue that Pattin- 
son’s most important role 
in pop culture history is 
as the death-destined Ce- 
dric Diggory in Harry Pot- 
ter and The Goblet of Fire. 

His portrayal of Dig- 
gory is to this day under- 
rated and one of the best 
parts of the film. You want 
to hate him, but he’s too 
nice, and it’s a glimpse into 
what Pattinson offers as an 
actor. 

It’s a shame that the role 
that made him a household 
name is also one that has 
haunted him in his future 
endeavors. 

Thankfully in 2017 you 
could say we are expe- 
riencing somewhat of a 
“Pattinson-ance.” He was 
unrecognizable in a sup- 
porting role in James Gray’s 
The Lost City of Z alongside 
Charlie Hunnan. 

Pattinson also recently 
starred in the Safdie broth- 
ers’ Good Time and has a 
film with French director 
Claire Denis set for 2018. 

Good Time, which pre- 
miered at the Cannes Film 
Festival this past May and 
was selected as a Palme 
D’Or nominee (think Best 
Picture but with foreign 
and American films in one 
category), is another film in 
which Pattinson gets to flex 
his acting muscles. 

The aforementioned 
star plays the character 
Constantine (Connie) Ni- 
kas, a man who decides to 
rob a bank with his men- 
tally handicapped brother 
Nicholas (Nick), played by 
Ben Safdie (one of the di- 
rectors). 

In the ensuing chase, 
Nick is caught by the cops 
and Connie tries to find a 
way to get his brother out 


iy db 


of jail by any means neces- 
sary. 

The script, written by 
Josh Safdie and Ronald 
Bronstein, allows Pattinson 
to really showcase his tal- 
ents. He is able to quickly 
transform from someone 
charming into someone ter- 
rifying and back with the 
blink of an eye. 

We got glimpses of 
this talent several times 
in Goblet of Fire, but here 
it’s on full-display. Pattin- 
son’s character is a chame- 
leon, and the lighting by 
Sean Price Williams does 
an incredible job of por- 
traying this. 

The neon colors that 
bounce of Pattinson’s face 
amplify the emotion and 
nuance that he is able to 
bring to the table. 

The pace of the film, 
compounded with the 
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: GAGE SKIDMORE/CC BY-SA 4.0 
Robert Pattinson (right) stars as Constantine Nikas in the critically accalimed Safdie Brothers film Good Time. 


incredible score by 
Oneohtrix Point Never, 
generates an atmosphere 
that borders on a vomit- 
inducing thrill ride. Yet 
it never loses sight of its 
emotional core. 

This depth lies in the 
relationship between Nick 
and Constantine and the 
former’s inability to fully 
see his brother as someone 
that doesn’t always have 
his best interests at heart. 

Throughout the entire 
film you are reminded by 
Constantine that he needs 
money to bail his brother 
out of jail, however, there is 
somewhat of a disconnect 
as he doesn’t really take 
ownership over how he is 
responsible for the situa- 
tion in the first place. 

It’s not so much that he’s 
ignorant; He just doesn’t 
care. He isn’t afraid to use 


his brother to his advan- 
tage, a fact that is lost on 
Nick and is heartbreaking- 
ly shown in the ending of 
the film. 

Safdie’s portrayal of Nick 
is within the bounds of ac- 
ceptance and never peers 
into parody. Nick’s speech 
is difficult to understand, 
but all that needs to be said 
is communicated through 
his eyes. 

The confusion, fear and 
sadness can be found there. 
The supporting cast all do 
an amazing job with the 
roles that they are given, 
even if their ultimate pur- 
pose is really just to be a 
body that Constantine is 
going to end up using to his 
own benefit. 

Good Time succeeds at 
telling the story it wants 
to tell in the time it has. 
That being said there is a 
short stretch where it feels 
like the film loses its focus. 
When we get the backstory 
of a character that we’ve 
only met half-way through 
the film, it almost feels like 
a distraction. 

The attempt to add some 
comedy and add some 
(adult) lightheartedness is a 
waste if not for giving Con- 
stantine the next possible 
way he can get his brother 
out of jail. 

Overall though, this is 
just a small hiccup in what 
is otherwise a very well 
made, shot and acted film 
that reminds us what a tal- 
ent Pattinson really is. Defi- 
nitely a must-see. 
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Alternative 
National 
Anthems 


1. “Dipset Anthem” 
by The Diplomats 


9.“ This Land-1s 
Your Land” 


by Woody Guthrie 


ep 


3. “American Dreams” 


by Trapped Under Ice 


“USA. (Anchen = 
by Mobb Deep 


5. “Every Ghetto, 
Every City ” 
by Lauryn Hill 


6. “This Ain’t No Pienic” 
by the Minutemen 


Baltimore hip-hop producer j.robb is another local artist to love 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
for The News-Letter 


We live in a globalized 
world. The music indus- 
try, which used to be more 
local and_ regionalized, 
has become a melting pot 
of influences and mish- 
mashes. People rarely care 
where an artist is from, 
and if they do ask, it is 
simply to add context to 
their music rather than to 
dismiss them. 

Nonetheless there re- 
mains a sort of hometown- 
pride that occurs when an 
artist from the place you 
associate with starts to be- 
come successful. 

This pride flared up for 
me recently when I discov- 
ered the producer j.robb. 
He is an insanely talented 
Baltimore-based —_ produc- 
er who has just begun to 
make a name for himself 
across the internet with his 
booming beats and creative 
remixes. 

jrobb’s work can be 
found littered across 
Soundcloud and _ Band- 
camp. He seems to drop 
his fun loosies on Sound- 
cloud while releasing full 
projects on his Bandcamp 
page. 

zzHe also released a 
whole lot of music under 
the alter-ego Mr. Surf after 
there was a problem with 
his main Soundcloud ac- 
count. 

Like most producers, it 
can be hard to reach his 


complete discography. For. 


the most condensed and 
clearest introduction to 
j.robb, I recommend that 
people sit down and lis- 
ten to the Soulection Radio 
Show #295, where j.robb 
drops a great mix includ- 
ing a bunch of his best 
music. It’s a great and easy 
listen. 

j.robb’s style is most ob- 


viously influenced by Knx- 
wledge. This goes as far as 
the titles of the tracks on 
the projects, with his con- 
sistent use of lowercase and 
lack of spaces. 

Also like Knxwledge, 
j.robb consistently uses 
compressed or filtered a 
capella vocals over lay- 
ers of samples, synths 
and basses to create thick 
beats. 

But j.robb is not simply 
a derivative of Knxwledge. 
Whereas Knxwledge works 
to create a dirty, dingy col- 
lage of sounds — even go- 
ing as far as replaying his 
samples through a_ tape 
recorder in order to get an 
even more analog sound 
— j.robb incorporates mod- 
ern sounds, rhythms and a 
purer mixing style to create 
songs that are cleaner and 
harder-hitting. 

j.cobb tips his hat to the 
history of the genre though, 
especially clear in his “trash 
mix of trash beats” that he 
uploaded to Soundcloud re- 
cently. In it, he interpolates 
some classic samples into 
his own remixes. 

j.cobb has a great talent 
with chops, finding fun 
grooves and _ interesting 
melodies that he fleshes 
out with fat 808s and rat- 
tling percussion. 

With each sample he 
moves in a completely 
different direction, some- 
times using a dance-type, 
four-to-the-floor type 
rhythm, other times opt- 
ing for the trap kicks and 
hats. This creativity is 
great to see. 

j.robb puts a capella vo- 
cals on nearly every beat 
he makes. Bad producers 
will often do this because 
having words on the beat 
makes it more interesting 
to listen to. It is one of the 
most common amateur 


producer sins. 

Any trash beat sounds a 
lot more professional when 
you throw a Missy Elliot 
verse or some Sade lyrics 
on top. 

j.robb is not a bad pro- 
ducer, and he does not use 
acapellas as bad-beat-sav- 
ers. Rather than just toss- 
ing a verse with the same 
BPM over a boring beat, 
jrobb seems to build the 
beat around the specific 
cadence and rhythm of the 
a capella, while simultane- 
ously morphing its sound 
into a new and unexpected 
direction. 

This is exciting to listen 
to and can shift your per- 
spective on songs that have 
already been solidified as 
radio hits. 

This is most apparent on 
his song “ooooo (webster 
hall)”, which incorporates 
Young M.A.’s “OQOQUUU” 
and layers it with tinkling 
pianos and a choral sing- 
ing. j.robb somehow man- 
ages to mellow out the 
aggressive anthem into a 
smoother, more rounded 
piece that still somehow 
slaps. 

The sliding 808 builds 
up to a powerful kick 
rhythm that causes invol- 
untary head bobbing in 
almost everyone who you 
show the song to. 

jrobb also uses R&B 
a capella tracks to make 
some great remixes. Out of 
these, “saywhat,” his remix 
of Donell Jones’, “U Know 
What’s Up” is probably my 
favorite remix. The sound 
is exceptionally layered, 
but each part can still be 
clearly heard through the 
mix. 

The vocals are pitched 
up and supported by some 
heavenly piano harmonies 
and angelic pads. The kick 
pounds through all of 


this, making space for the 
808 to slide wildly. It’s a 
great track. 

While being immensely 
talented, j.robb doesn’t 
shy from showing a great 
sense of humor across his 
projects. Artists can often 
get overly serious and con- 
sequently, pretentious and 
uninteresting. j.robb, on 
the other hand, recognizes 
the fun and joy of making 
beats. 

Many of the covers to 
his Soundcloud tracks in- 
clude funny images, like 
poor stock photos, or a 
haphazardly cut out Ter- 
Rio (the kid from “Ooh 
kill em, TerRio”). 

One of j.robb’s tracks 
is called “knockoff,” a 
reference to his attempt 
to incorporate some of 
Mr. Carmack’s style into 
his music. Another track, 
which j.robb made under 
the alias of Mr. Surf, is 
called “i miss tpain tbh,” a 
sentiment that really hits 
home. 

Production is becoming 
far too saturated. There 
are thousands of artists all 


eagerly searching for the 
specific four bar loop that 
will bring them fame. 

Youtube 
cloud are littered with stale 
“Lo-Fi/Future Bass/Trap 
Mixes,” all of which bas- 
tardize the genres that they 
claim to represent. 

jrobb is successfully 
separating himself from 
the massive crowd of new 
producers with his tal- 
ent and creativity. With 
his novel sounds and his 
youthful, fun demeanor, 
j.robb is sure to blow up 
within the next few years. 

Since he is from Balti- 
more, j.robb does a lot of 
shows in the nearby area. If 
you like his music and you 
want to support this young 
artist, you should stay on 
the lookout for any upcom- 
ing performances. 

If you don’t want to go 
out to see him, just stream 
his music while studying 
or relaxing and notice how 
the grooves make you feel. 
If you don’t instantly have 
the urge to bob and nod, 
you might have some deep- 
er-seated issues. 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Producer j.robb is part of Baltimore's vibrant and growing hip-hop scene. 
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By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
For The Vews-Letter 


It is easy to disconnect 
the food on our plate from 
its origins and even easier 
to forget about the long 
process that gets that food 
to us in the first place. Food 
production however has a 
large impact on both the 
health of individuals as 
well as the environment at 
large. 

At the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, the Food 
Production and _ Public 
Health program works to 
study the impact of indus- 
trial agriculture practices in 
order to promote safer and 
more sustainable methods 
of food production. 

Professor Keeve Nach- 
man is the director of the 
Food Production and Pub- 
lic Health program, and 
his work focuses on the 
imtersection between food 
production practice and 
policy. Currently Nach- 
man is studying the use of 
antibiotics in animals, and 
how it impacts the emer- 


oh COURTESY OF KEEVE NACHAM 
Nacham studies antibiotic use and urban agriculture at Bloomberg School of Public Health. 


gence of antibiotic resis- 
tant bacteria. 

He is also working on 
a project to study urban 
farming in Baltimore. 
However, one of Nach- 
man’s major success sto- 
ries involved researching 
drugs containing arsenic 
and their use in the poul- 
try industry. 

“I became aware that a 
class of drugs was being 
used to raise poultry that 
contain arsenic, and arse- 
nic is a pretty well recog- 
nized poison and human 
carcinogen,” Nachman 
said in an interview. “So 
when I found out that we 
use drugs with an arsenic 
base to raise animals that 
we were later going to eat, 
I was kind of surprised by 
that.” 

Nachman explained 
that this research began as 
part of his work as a doc- 
toral student where he first 
became interested in food 
production. Nachman 
studied a class of drugs 
that contained arsenic 
and were commonly used 


Molecular mechanism 
behind aging unveiled 


By ALLISON CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


From an evolutionary 
standpoint, aging makes 
no sense. Why deteriorate 
over time, when you could 
simply repro- 
duce forever? 
How does it 
benefit us to 
grow older? 


““We found a series 
of genes involved 


has a positive effect on the 
organism while the other 
trait has a negative effect. 
AP is involved in nu- 
merous genetic disorders, 


from Laron Syndrome, 
which causes dwarfism, to 
Huntington’s 
disease, a 


neurodegen- 
erative disor- 
der. The con- 
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mas Wil- ino.” with aging. 
pe os from are wet Williams 
Germany’s — HotceR RICHLY, theorized 
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published in 
the research 
journal Genes & Develop- 
ment presents some of the 
first concrete evidence for 
the evolutionary roots of 
aging. 

Scientists have long ques- 
tioned the biological func- 
tion of aging. | 

One of the first probable 
explanations was put forth 
in 1953 by an evolutionary 
biologist named George 
Williams, who proposed 
the hypothesis of antago- 
nistic pleiotropy (AP). 

Pleiotropy is when one 
gene controls more than 
one phenotypic, or observ- 
able, trait. Antagonistic 
pleiotropy is when one trait 
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prove repro- 
duction, ignoring the det- 
rimental impacts of those 
genes so long as they oc- 
cur after reproduction be- 
gins. 

In other words, a longer 
life is the opportunity cost 
of having a greater number 
of healthy offspring, and it 
is an cost evolution is will- 
ing to pay. 

Byrne and Wilhelm, who 
conducted their research 
on Caenorhabditis elegans 
roundworms, recently pro- 
vided evidence to support 
Williams’ hypothesis. 

“The evolutionary the- 
ory of ageing just explains 
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in poultry 
farming. 

H e 
worked 
to study 
the — envi- 
ronmental 
impact of 
those ani- 
mals’ waste 
as well as 
the meat it- 
self. Nach- 
man’s work 
ultimately 
had an im- 
pact on pol- 
icy makers 
and helped 
lead to sev- 
eral drugs being banned in 
agricultural use. 

The study of drugs used 
in food production contin- 
ues to be an important is- 
sue, and Nachman is cur- 
rently researching the use 
of antibiotics in farming. 
Researchers have seen a 
correlation between the use 
of preventative antibiotics 
in farm animals and the 
emergence of antibiotic re- 
sistant bacteria. 

“A big area of interest 
of mine and a number of 
colleagues at the School 
of Public Health is how 
we use antibiotics to raise 
animals and how the use 
of antibiotics can lead to 
antibiotic-resistant — bacte- 
ria, which are the source 
of challenging infections,” 
Nachman said. 

California has recently 
passed a law that will take 
effect mext year, which 
prohibits the use of anti- 
biotics as a preventative 
measure in farm animals. 
Nachman, in collaboration 
with several other orga- 
nizations, is working on a 
study to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of this law. 

The group plans to 
study regional data and 
compare samples of meat 
before and after the law is 
passed in order to compare 
the bacteria present. 

Nachman expressed 


that these projects made 
him want to look into how 
we should be producing 
food, as opposed to simply 
looking for interventions 
into current practices. 

“For a 
thought we could solve all 
of the problems one by one, 
but it doesn’t really work 
that way,” Nachman said. 


long 


time I | 


As a result, the Center for | 


a Livable Future is working 
in collaboration with a num- 
ber of groups in the city, as 


well as over 100 urban farms | 
to study urban farming in | 


Baltimore as a means of 
helping to promote safe and 
accessible food production. 


The study involves tak- | 
ing samples of food, wa- | 


ter and soil to test for the 


presence of heavy metals. | 
In addition, the produce | 


samples from urban farms 
will be compared with gro- 
cery store produce as well 
as produce grown in the 
country. The group plans to 
provide feedback to urban 
farms in Baltimore and help 
promote safe urban farm- 
ing practices. 

Sara Lupolt, a PhD stu- 
dent at the School of Pub- 
lic Health and Center for a 
Livable Future-Lerner Fel- 
low, works on The Safe Ur- 
ban Harvests project. She 
believes urban farming is a 
productive way to promote 
community, healthy habits 
and provide inner city ar- 


produce. 

Both Lupolt and Nach- 
man expressed that this 
project is a good way to 
help and give back to the 
community. 

“We just want to make 
sure, particularly in urban 
areas where the chance of 
soil contaminants is great- 
er, that we can help people 
do it safely,” Lupolt said. 
“Urban agriculture is some- 
thing that we think gener- 
ally is a great idea so this 
project is basically a service 
to the community to make 
sure that it’s safe to do.” 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY | 


Hopkins lab seeks ideal food production methods Astronomers identify 
ae pitch black planet 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Hubble Space Telescope was used to measure the planet's albedo. 


By JAEMIE BENNET 
For The News-Letter 


Taylor Bell, along with 
his team at McGill Uni- 
versity and the University 
of Exeter used the Space 
Telescope Imaging Spectro- 
graph on the NASA/ESA 
Hubble Space Telescope to 
measure the albedo of the 
exoplanet WASP-12b’s. 

In other words, 


they 


| measured how much light 
eas with healthy accessible | 


is reflected off its surface. 
What they found was that 
WASP-12b has an extremely 
low albedo, making it ap- 
pear nearly pitch black. 


“We did not expect to find — 


such a dark exoplanet,” Bell 
said, according to NASA. 
“The low albedo shows we 
still have a lot to learn about 
WASP-12b and other similar 
exoplanets,” he explained, 
according to ScienceDaily. 
WASP-12b is in the con- 
stellation Auriga, orbiting 
around a star that is 1400 
light years away from Earth. 
It is a part of a category of 
planets called “hot Jupiters.” 


These are large gaseous 
planets even bigger than 
our own Jupiter that orbit 
so close to their sun that 
their surfaces are heated 
to thousands of. degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Their temperatures can 
be so hot that stellar mod- 
els must be used to predict 
their atmospheres. 

Astronomers know that 
these gigantic planets could 
not have been born in their 
current orbitals so near to 
their sun. So, scientists have 
theorized that they originat- 
ed further out in their solar 


system and gravitated in- © 


wards, unlike our own Jupi- 
ter which seems not to have 
strayed far from its origin. 
However, astronomers 
have yet to pinpoint what 
causes this planetary migra- 
tion. Some theories assert 
that during the early forma- 
tion of a solar system, these 
large planets slid smoothly 
inward through the planet- 
forming disks, or that, later 
in their life, these planets 
See PLANET, pace B8 
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Germ free mice given human subject microbiomes showed dramatic weight gain or loss. 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


If you have ever con- 
sidered yourself a germa- 
phobe and shuddered at 
the thought of bacteria sur- 
rounding you, recent sci- 
entific research may shock 
you. Did you know that the 
average human can have 
as much as five pounds of 
bacteria living on and in- 
side of them? 

These tiny little crea- 
tures are known as the hu- 
man microbiome, and they 


7) 


may influence your health 
in a major way. The micro- 
biome has been linked to 
everything from Crohn's 
disease to allergies, asth- 


-ma, obesity, diabetes and 


even mood disorders like 
anxiety and depression. 
We do not yet know if 
there is a causal link be- 
tween the microbiome and 
any of these conditions, but 
evidence strongly suggests 
that the microbiome is a 
factor that heavily influenc- 
es overall health, especially 
with respect to obesity. 


In fact 
many stud- 
ies have 
been done 
into the re- 
lationship 
of the mi- 
crobiome 
and obe- 
sity. 

In these 
studies, 
scientists 
transplant- 
ed the gut 
microbi- 
omes of hu- 
mans_ into 
mice that 
had been 
raised in a 
completely 
germ-free environment 
where they did not devel- 
opamicrobiome. | 

What they found was 
that when the mice got mi- 
crobiomes from relatively 
lean subjects, the mice also 
stayed lean. When the mice 
received microbiomes from 
obese patients, the mice 
also gained weight. 

In another study mice 
were given the gut microbi- 
ota of children with Kwash- 
iorkor, a type of severe acute 
malnutrition. As a result the 
mice actually lost 30 percent 
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Human gut microbiome found to influence health 


of their body weights. 

These issues may even 
start from birth. A study 
released by JAMA Pediatrics 
found that when children 
were born by cesarean sec- 
tion rather than a vaginal 
birth, they were 15 percent 
more likely to be obese in 
early adulthood. 

The microbiome clearly 
has profound effects on the 
human body. However not 
everything about it is pre- 
determined, and there are 
ways the microbiome can 
be of use. 

For example research- 
ers at the University of Co- 
penhagen recently found 
that your stool, which is 
also known as your gut 
microbiota, can tell you 
whether you can _ lose 
weight. 

In the Department of 
Nutrition, Exercise, and 
Sports at the university, a 
team of researchers head- 
ed by Assistant Professor 
Mads Fiil Hjorth tested the 
effects of rations of two spe- 
cific bacteria in the gut and 
the effect of certain diets on 
weight loss. 

In the study the par- 
ticipants were divided into 
two groups, one of which 

Set MICROBIOME, pace B9 
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Yawning offers insight Electronic artificial skin can sense hot and cold 
ilo neural disorders 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Yawning is an everyday 
phenomenon perceived as 
a sign of drowsiness and 
boredom. Some people even 
see it as a sign of disrespect. 

Robert R. the 
pioneer of yawning re- 
search, once wrote in 1986 
that “Yawning may have 
the dubious distinction of 
being the least understood 
common human behavior.” 

Today, yawning con- 
tinues to be poorly under- 
stood, with no physiologi- 
cal significance associated 
with it. 

Yawning is well known 
for its contagious effects. 
Besides humans,  conta- 
gious yawning has been 
found in dogs and chim- 
panzees as 


Provine, 


watched video clips of peo- 
ple yawning in four distinct 
blocks. They were either in- 
structed to permit or resist 
their urges to yawn. 

After the first two blocks, 
transcranial electrical stim- 
ulation (tES) was used on 
the supplementary motor 
area in conjunction to video 


clips. The supplementary | 


motor area is the part of the 

brain responsible for plan- 

ning complex movements. 
In their results, the re- 


search team discovered that | 


the number of stifled yawns 
increased after participants 
were told to resist yawn- 
ing and the total number of 
yawns, including both full 
and stifled, were not signifi- 
cantly different between the 
first two blocks. 
“This research 
shown 


has | 
that | 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Engineers at the Univer- 
sity of Houston have recent- 
ly developed a new way to 
produce electronic artificial 
skin that allows a robot to 
sense differences between 
hot and cold. 

Published in Science Ad- 
vances, the study delineates 
a method of producing 
stretchable electronics. 

This technology incor- 
porates stretchable circuits 
devices and embeds them 
onto a flexible material. 

The electronic materials 
typically consist of semi- 
conductors, a solid element 
or compound that operates 
as a good medium for the 
control of electric current. 

Semiconductors can ei- 
ther be carbon-based (or- 
ganic) or non-carbon based 
(inorganic). 

However, neither type 
of semiconductor can be 
“stretched.” In the past, 
engineers have built struc- 
tures to relieve some of the 
strain caused by attempting 
to stretch stiff materials. It’s 
also possible to use inher- 
ently stretchable materials, 
which are cost-efficient but 
aren't semi-conductors. 

In the paper, the re- 


| searchers, led by Cunjiang 


well. the ‘urge’ is | 
Past re- “Research has increased by 
search bya ; trying to sto 
Ivan Norscia shown that the Sedna Us. 
and Elisa- yroe [to yawn| ing electrical 
betta Palagi . z , stimulation, 
demonstrated 15 increased by we were able | 
the correla- trying to stop to _ increase 
tion between Gs - pe excitability 
strengthened yourself. and in doing 
social bond ~ so _ increase 
and = yawn- — GEORGINA the propen- 
ing. Partici- Jicksan sity for conta- | 
pants were NIV. OF gious yawn- 
more likely to NOTTINGHAM ing,” Jackson 
yawn if they PROFFESSOR said, accord- 


had a deeper 

social bond 

with the person yawning in 
the video. 

Contagious yawning is 
a form of echophenomena, 
which is the automatic imi- 
tation of another person’s 
word or action without 
awareness. 

Echophenomena is 
known to be associated 
with increased cortical mo- 
tor excitability or decreased 
physiological inhibition. It 
is a symptom commonly 
found in disorders such as 
autism, epilepsy and To- 
urette syndrome. 

According to a recent 
study published in Cur- 
rent Biology, Georgina Jack- 
son, professor of cognitive 
neuropsychology at the 
University of Nottingham, 
and colleagues provided 
evidence for two findings. 
They found that instruc- 
tions to resist yawning in- 
creases the urge to yawn 
significantly and causes 
more stifled yawns com- 
pared to full yawns. 

The second finding was 
that cortical motor excitabil- 
ity and physiological inhibi- 
tion are strongly associated 
with one’s inclination for 
contagious yawning. 

The researchers took a 
sample of 36 neurologically 
healthy adults with an av- 
erage age of 20. During the 
experiment, _ participants 


Reine , 


ing to Science- | 


Daily. 

Jackson and her team’s 
research serves aS an ex- 
ample of how yawning, a 
widely misunderstood be- 
havior, can provide insight 
to fixing other diseases. 

“In Tourettes, if we could 
reduce the excitability, we 
might reduce the tics and 
that’s what we are working 
on,” Jackson said, accord- 
ing to ScienceDaily. 

Tics play a significant 
role in shaping a Tourette 
syndrome patient’s expe- 
rience. People with mild 
or severe tics can easily be 
viewed negatively by their 
peers or suffer from pain 
and discomfort from the 
repetitive movement. Re- 
ducing the tics improves 
the quality of life in indi- 
viduals with Tourette syn- 
drome. 

In addition, the research 
team believes their findings 
can contribute to the devel- 
opment of non-drug treat- 
ments for neural diseases. 

“If we can understand 
how alterations in corti- 
cal excitability give rise to 
neural disorders we can 
potentially reverse them. 
We are looking for poten- 
tial non-drug, personal- 
ized treatments,” Profes- 
sor Stephen Jackson of 
University of Nottingham 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. 
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Yawning is found to be contagious and is a form of Echophenomena. 
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Yu, a Bill D. Cook assistant 
professor of mechanical 
engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, pro- 
posed using a new type of 
stretchable semiconductor, 
P3HT nanofibril percolated 
polydimethylsiloxane rub- 
ber composite (P3HT-NF/ 


PDMS). 
“The work is the first 
semiconductor in rubber 


composite format that en- 
ables stretchability with- 
out any special mechanical 
structure,” Yu said accord- 
ing to ScienceDaily. 

The team began by com- 
bining gold nanowires 
with silver-coated nanow- 
ires to create a stretchable 
conductor. 

They used scanning elec- 
tron microscopy to ensure 
that the fusion had taken 
place between the two 


\ 
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By using stretchable electronics, an artificial hand has been given the ability to sense both temperature and pressure. 


wires. After confirming that 
it worked, they tested how 
stretchy the filaments were. 
They also looked at how the 
electrical charge changed 
when the filaments wer- 
placed under mechanical 
strain. 

The nanowires were then 
placed in a solution of a sil- 
icon-based polymer known 
as polydimethylsiloxane 
(PDM) which hardened into 
material capable of trans- 
porting electric current. 

When the team stretched 
out this new material, 
P3HT-NF/PDMS, up to one 
and a half times its size, not 
only did the nanowires not 
break but the material also 
retained its electric conduc- 
tivity. 

After forming their new 
material, the team tested me- 
chanical strain, pressure and 
temperature. They applied a 
sensor to a film of PSHT-NF/ 
PDMS and then measured 
the electrical resistance. Re- 
sistance is the opposition 
that a substance offers to the 
flow of electric current. 

They found that as the 
strain increased, as they 
stretched the film out, the re- 
sistance increased. The team 
found that if they strained 
the film along its length, 
the resistance increased by 
nearly 20 times than before 
the film was strained. If, 


however, they strained the 
film perpendicularly, the re- 
sistance only doubled. 

Using their observa- 
tions of the change in re- 
sistance, Yu and his team 
calculated the gauge factor 
(GF), which is the ratio of 
the change in resistance to 
the extent of mechanical 
stretching. When the film 
was stretched up to one 
and a half times its size, the 
GF was calculated as 33. 
The GF of metal foil is typi- 
cally between two and five. 

To look at how pres- 
sure affected the resistance, 
the team applied different 
amounts of pressure to the 
film. They found that when 
the pressure doubled, the 
relative resistance nearly 
tripled. The results indicate 
that PS3HT-NF/PDMS acts as 
a viable pressure sensor. 

Additionally when they 
added a temperature sensor, 
they found that the relative 
resistance decreased from 
1.0 to 0.67 with an increase 
in temperature from 30 de- 
grees to 50 degrees Celsius, 
making the film a viable 
temperature sensor as well. 

Due to the flexibility of 
P3HT-NF/PDMS and _its 
demonstrated ability to re- 
tain electric properties, the 
team implemented the new 
material as an artificial skin 
for robot hands. The tem- 


perature and pressure sen- 
sors were placed on its fin- 
gers, which gave the robot 
the ability to interpret hand 
gestures and to sense tem- 
perature changes. 

The strain sensors used 
resistance to translate hand 
gestures, enabling the ro- 
bot to use sign language. 
The team calibrated the re- 
sistance calculated by the 
strain sensors for each letter 
of the sign language alpha- 
bet. Using 14 strain sensors 
on its joints, the robot could 
translate motion into letters. 

To test the robot's ability 
to sense temperature chang- 
es, the team alternatively 
placed a cup of hot water 
and a cup of ice water next 
to the robot hand. Yu and 
the other engineers found 
that it took 80 seconds for 
the robot to register hot tem- 
peratures and 50 seconds 
for the robot to register cold 
temperatures. 

The scientists suggested 
further optimizing the abil- 
ity of the robot hand to tell 
the difference between tem- 
peratures in the future. 

The engineers hope to 
apply their discovery of a 
soft, bendable and stretch- 
able material to other ways 
to use wearable electronics, 
including health monitors, 
medical implants and surgi- 
cal gloves. 


Newly discovered black planet reflects little light 


PLANET, From B7 
adopted an eccentric orbit 
(much like a comet) and 
eventually their orbits set- 
tled into the circular pattern 
that astronomers observe 
today. Current research into 
exoplanet HD80606b, a hot 
Jupiter caught in this eccen- 
tric orbit, shows that the lat- 
er theory may be a process 
that takes billions of years, 
making it implausible. 

Originally, these hot 
Jupiters were thought to 
be uncommon, since they 
don’t exist in Earth’s so- 
lar system. In recent years 
more and more of these gi- 
gantic planets have been 
found orbiting our stellar 
neighbors, making it possi- 
ble that Earth’s solar system 
is the oddball. 

The hot Jupiter WASP-12b, 
the subject of Bell’s study, 
orbits two million miles 
from its sun, giving it a year 
equivalent to one Earth day. 
It is tidally locked, meaning 
that one side is always fac- 
ing the sun. 

The gravity of its sun 
has pulled the planet into 
an oblong-egg shape, and 
the night side of WASP-12b 
is 2000 degrees Fahrenheit 
cooler than the side facing 
its sun. 


Using 
the Hubble 
Space Tele- 
scope, the 
team was 
able to ac- 
curately 
measure 
WASP-12b’s 
albedo, or 
the propor- 
tion of light 
that is re- 
flected off 
of a planet's 
surface. 

To do so 
they mea- 
sured the 
visible star- 
light from WASP-12b’s sun 
during an eclipse. Usually 
the planet reflects starlight, 
increasing the actual output 
of starlight, but when WASP- 
12b passed behind the sun, 
the added reflection was 
gone and the total starlight 
diminished. This change in 
light can be used to measure 
WASP-12b's albedo, which 
had a maximum of 0.064. 

“This is an extremely low 
value, making the planet 
darker than fresh asphalt,” 
Bell said, according to Sci- 
enceDaily. 

This is two times less 
reflective than the moon, 


4 
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which has an albedo of 0.12. 

Such a low albedo seemed 
confounding, since it didn’t 
match the two previous the- 
ories for WASP-12b’s atmo- 
sphere. 

“Most hot Jupiters reflect 
about 40 percent starlight,” 
Bell said according to NASA. 

Bell also explained how 
some other hot Jupiters can 
have low albedos. 

“It is suggested that 
things like clouds and alkali 
metals are the reason for the 
absorption of light,” he said. 

However, WASP-12b is 
so incredibly hot that clouds 
can’t form and alkali metals 


>. PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Scientists have worked to hypothesize how the oblong pitch black planet settled into its orbit. 


are broken down. It is the 
temperature of WASP-12b 
that may lend to its high ab- 
sorption of light. 

In WASP-12b’s — atmo- 
sphere, hydrogen molecules 
are broken down into atomic 
hydrogen, which soak up 
light from its star and con- 
verts it into energy. Bell ex- 
plained what this discovery 
meant to the overall study of 
Jupiter-liek planets. - 

“This new Hubble re- 
search further demonstrates 
the vast diversity among the 
strange population of hot Ju- 
a lin the universe],” he 
said. . 
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Physics methods used to Genes responsible for aging discovered in worms 
discover new molecule 


By JONATHAN 
PATTERSON 
For The Vews-] etter 


Hudson 
has 


The Lab at 
UCLA successfully 
used physics to tame ele- 
ments of chemistry. 
UCLA research team, 
by Eric Hudson, 
to create a new 


The 
led 
was able 
molecule 
called barium-oxygen-cal- 
cium (BaOCat+). 

At first glance the idea 
of a scientist creating a new 
molecule in a lab seems 
like an everyday occur- 
rence. However BaOCa+ is 
a truly special formation. 
As the first molecule ever 
observed by scientists to 
contain an atom of oxygen 
bonded with two distinct 
metals. Hudon’s 
ery flies in the face of one 
of chemistry’s traditional 
rules. 

The octet rule, for- 
mulated decades ago by 
physical chemist Gilbert 
N. Lewis, is a common 
chemical rule of thumb 
that says atoms of most 
elements tend to combine 
so that they are surround- 
ed by eight electrons. Al- 
though some exceptions 
to the octet rule have been 
observed, none were as 
significant as BaOCat. 

The importance of BaO- 
Ca+ hinges not only on its 
existence but also on the 
means by which it came to 
exist in the first place. 

What truly stands out 
about this particular chem- 
istry breakthrough is the 
role physics played in it. 
Hudson‘s,success,.with.Ba- 
OCa+ stems from his use 
of tools common in physics 


discov- 


~.. laboratories like lasers, ion 


traps and ultra-cold atom 
traps to address problems 
in chemistry. 

The Hudson Lab used 
lasers to cool the atoms 
and molecules, which was 
necessary for reactions of 
one thousandth of a de- 
gree above absolute zero. 

The team then moved 
the cooled atoms and mol- 
ecules into a microscopic 
space (smaller than the 
width of the hair on your 
head) inside a vacuum 
chamber for observation. 

The precision of the 
tools used allowed scien- 
tists to observe properties 
of the atoms and mole- 
cules they would not have 
been able to see other- 
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wise. This physics-driven 
method allowed the team 
to hold samples of atoms 
and observe chemical re- 
actions one molecule at a 
time. 

Additionally this meth- 
od can be used to emulate 
conditions in outer space, 
a feature that could poten- 
tially help scientists un- 
derstand how certain mol- 
ecules exist in space. 

This could even help an- 
swer some questions sur- 
rounding the Big Bang and 
the origins of matter and 
life in this universe. 

The method 
Hudson and his research 
team is part of a growing 
new subfield of chemis- 
try that relies on the in- 
struments of ultra-cold 
physics. Researchers have 
learned to use lasers and 
electromagnetism to con- 


trol and observe single- | 


particle reactions, uncov- 
ering new secrets within 


chemistry. 
As Hudson Lab gradu- 
ate student researcher 


Prateek Puri emphasized, 
the key point behind the 
success of this experiment 
comes from the idea that 
scientists could use these 


techniques to manufacture 
important reactions on 
command. 


By learning from this 
experiment, scientists can 


used by | 


AGING, FROM B7 
everything so nicely but it 
lacked real evidence that 
it was happening,” Byrne 


| said, according to Science- 


| have faced 


Daily. 

One difficulty scientists 
in this line of research 
is the chal- 


| lenge of working with old 
| animals. 


preserve food more effec- 
tively and develop safer 
medications in the future. 
“We're essentially creat- 
ing ‘on buttons’ for reac- 
tions,” Puri said, according 
to... ScienceDaily...“ Experi- 
ments like these pave the 
way for developing new 


methods for controlling 
chemistry.” 
The success Hudson 


has had applying phys- 
ics to solve problems in 
chemistry has him hoping 
that other scientists are | 
encouraged to close the 
gap between the different 
scientific fields. 

Hudson also made clear 
that central to the success 
of his experiment was the 
collaboration between sci- 
entists with different back- 
grounds and education. 

What the future has in 
store is never clear, but the 
applications of Hudson’s 
discoveries could | have 
dramatic effects on how 
scientists interact with 
chemicals. 
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“From a relatively small 
screen, we found a sur- 
prisingly large number of 
genes that seem to operate 
in an antagonistic fashion,” 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Certain autophagy genes can help to preserve neuron integrity in the elderly. 


Byrne said, 
ScienceDaily. 

The 30 genes the re- 
searchers discovered were 
also some of the first to be 
identified that were respon- 
sible for aging in worms 
that were older. 

So what exactly do these 
genes do? 

“We found a series of 
genes involved in regulat- 
ing autophagy, which accel- 
erate the ageing process,” 
Principal Investigator Hol- 
ger Richly said, according 


according to 


to ScienceDaily. 

Autophagy is the pro- 
cess by which cells degrade 
and recycle their own com- 
ponents, the cellular ver- 
sion of cleaning house. It 
is a function that is known 
to decrease as an organism 
grows older. 

“It’s classic AP,” Richly 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. “In young 
autophagy is working 
properly and is essential 
to reach maturity but after 
reproduction, it starts to 
malfunction the 


worms, 


causing 
worms to age.” 

Richly and 
made a second discovery 
as well. It was commonly 
believed that even barely 
functioning autophagic pro- 
cesses are superior to non- 
functioning ones, but the 
researchers demonstrated 
that turning off genes that 
regulated autophagy actu- 
ally extended the worms’ 
lives. 

“There are severe nega- 
tive consequences when it 
[autophagy] breaks down 
and then you are better off 
bypassing it all together,” 


his team 


Richly said, according to 
ScienceDaily. 

Deactivating autoph- 
agy specifically in the 
neurons proved to be the 
most beneficial. It resulted 
in worms that not only 
lived longer but remained 
healthier. 

“Imagine reaching the 
halfway point in your life 
and getting a drug that 
leaves you as fit and mobile 
as someone half your age 
who you then live longer 
than,” Wilhelm said in an 
interview with ScienceDaily. 
“We turn autophagy off only 
in one tissue and the whole 
animal gets a boost.” 

Beyond aging, the re- 
search is projected to im- 
pact other diseases associ- 
ated with malfunctioning 
autophagy in the neurons 
— diseases as prominent 
in the public’s imagina- 
tion as Alzheimer’s and 
Parkinson’s. 

“It is possible that these 
autophagy genes could 
represent a good way to 
help preserve neuronal 
integrity in these cases,” 
Wilhelm said. 


Binge drinking has permanent effects on development 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


While many may classi- 
fy occasional binge drink- 
ing as a fun and harmless 


| practice, researchers have 
| beginning to discover oth- 


erwise. Recent studies of 
young college binge drink- 
ers have shown that exces- 
sive drinking can. have seri- 
ous and permanent effects 
on the brain development 
and brain activity of young 
adults. 

While many may as- 
sume that alcohol is a stim- 
ulant since it’s typically 
known to liven up the ste- 
reotypical college party, it 


| is medically categorized as 


a depressant since it slows 
down vital functions and 
impairs overall judgment. 

The effects aren't usually 
apparent until the drinker 
has a large amount of al- 
cohol, losing coordination 
and control over what they 
do. 

But what exactly is con- 
sidered binge drinking? 
According to the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism (NIAAA), 
binge drinking is a pat- 
tern of drinking that brings 
blood alcohol concentration 
(BAC) levels to 0.08.g/dL. 

A man would typically 
reach this concentration 
after having five drinks in 
two hours, while a typical 
woman would only have 
to have four drinks in two 
hours. 

This amount of drinking 


/ may not even be considered 


Physics driven methods allowed scientists to observe chemical reactions. 


“heavy” to some young 
drinkers, so the effects it 
can have on brain develop- 
ment and function could be 
a surprise. 

In recent years a study 
conducted by researchers 
at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego compared 
brain scans of teens who do 
drink with those who don’t 
drink, finding major differ- 
ences between the two. 

The scans of the binge 
drinkers showed clear 
nerve tissue damage, and 
these results were consis- 
tent with further testing. 
The female binge drink 
ers did considerably worse 
than female non-drinkers 
on tests of spatial func- 


w 


tioning, while the male 
binge drinkers were shown 
to have shorter attention 
spans. 

Susan Tapert, the direc- 
tor of this study, gives a 
simple explanation for the 
noticeable differences be- 
tween young binge drink 
ers and young people who 
do not binge drink. 

“The adolescent . brain 
is still undergoing several 
maturational processes 
that render it more vulner- 
able to some of the effects 
of substances,” Tapert said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 

According to Tapert, 
the most surprising part of 
this study was not the sig- 
nificant difference between 
the two groups but how a 
small amount of alcohol 
could cause this significant 
difference. Most of the sub- 
jects who were classified as 
binge drinkers only drank 
heavily once or twice a 
month. 

Even more recently, an- 
other study conducted by 
Eduardo —_ Lépez-Caneda 
from the University of 
Minho in Portugal again 
compared the brain activ- 
ity of bingeing versus non- 
bingeing college students. 

The students who were 
classified as binge drink 
ers had binge drank at least 
once in the past month, 
while the students in the 
other group had claimed 
to have never binge drank 
before. 

Significant differences 
were shown between the 
two groups. After using 
electrodes to see the brain 
activity of the students in 
the two groups, it was evi- 
dent that the binge drink 
ers had different brain pat- 
terns when at rest than the 
non-binge drinkers. 

’ The binge drinkers’ mea- 
surements of specific elec- 
trophysiological | param- 
eters in the right temporal 
lobe and bilateral occipital 
cortex were significantly 
higher than they were for 
those who did not binge 
drink. 

This is a pattern of activ- 
ity usually seen in alcohol- 
ics, even though the binge 
drinking students do not 
drink nearly enough to be 
considered alcoholics. 


Although __ researchers 
still believe that more stud- 
ies are needed to confirm 
that alcohol is the cause of 
this altered brain activity, 
these results have led many 
to believe that this is likely 
the case. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Excessive drinking can cause serious damage in the brain activity of adolescents. 


Current research seems 
to show that a relatively 
small amount of alcohol 
affects the brain function 
of teens and young adults 
more significantly than if 
they consumed the same 
amount later in life. 


Microbiota can influence 
health, mood and weight 


MICROBIOME, From B7 

ate a New Nordic Diet 
(NND) high in fruits, veg- 
etables, fiber and whole 
grains. The other group ate 
the Average Danish Diet 
(ADD). Those on the NND 
lost an average of 3.5 kg 
whereas those on the ADD 
lost 1.7 kg. 

The biggest difference 
comes when taking into 
account how their micro- 
biota affected these num- 
bers. The researchers were 
looking at two types of 
bacteria, Prevotella bac- 
teria (Pb) and Bacteroides 
bacteria (Bb). 

When participants had a 
high ratio of Pb to Bb, they 
lost an average of 3.5 kg 
more on the NND than the 
AAD. When participants 
had a low ratio of Pb to Bb, 
they lost about the same 
amount of weight, whether 
they were on the NND or 
the AAD. 

One of the most impor- 
tant outcomes of this study 
is that it shows every per- 
son is different. One diet 
might not suit every person 
or cause a dramatic weight 
loss, 


The data shows that 
how one’s microbiota 
develops can yield re- 
sults different from other 
people’s. No one diet can 
guarantee results. 

Overall your microbi- 
ome can influence many 
things in your life, from 
your mood to how often 
you get bitten by mos- 
quitos. It can even have 
a large impact on health, 
obesity and even type 
two diabetes. There are 
still many things we do 
not know about the gut 
microbiome. 

Studies are still being 
done, mainly to find out the 
cause and effect relation- 
ship between various dis- 
eases and our microbiome. 

One of the main projects 
currently being conducted 
is the Human Microbiome 
Project. The project is map- 
ping the various kinds of 
gut, skin and oral bacteria 
to create a giant map of our 
human microbiome. 

Eventually science may 
be able to diagnose disease 
early on based on certain 
proportions of bacteria in 
your gut. 
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Football wins decisively End of the year Major League Baseball wrap-up 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM | 


The Hopkins football team has won 45 straight regular season games. 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend the 
eighth-ranked Blue Jays 
traveled to Carlisle, Pa. to 
take on the Dickinson Col- 
lege Red Devils. The Jays’ 
45-10 victory marked the 
45th straight regular season 
win and the 40th straight 
Centennial Conference win 
for Hopkins. 

Unlike some of their 
games that came down to 
the final seconds of play 
earlier this season, the Blue 
Jays were looking to come 
on strong from the start 
against their Centennial 
Conference opponent. 

“The team’s game plan 
was to get off to a fast start 
on offense and to execute 
out individual assignments 
on defense so that we could 
stop all phases of their of- 
fense,” sophomore defen- 
sive end Mike Kalanik said. 

The Jays did not have to 
wait long for their first wish 
to come true. Just one of- 
fensive play into the game, 
junior quarterback Zack 
Baker found classmate wide 
receiver Luke McFadden for 
an 80-yard touchdown pass. 
The play was just the first 
of four touchdowns for the 
Jays in the first half of the 
game, three of which cov- 
ered more than 50-yards. 

This included a 62-yard 
touchdown run from fresh- 
man quarterback Nick Le- 
ongas and a 56-yard punt 
return by senior wide re- 
ceiver David Brookhart. 

Leongas led the Blue 
Jays’ running game, rush- 
ing nine times for 117 yards 
and two scores. Sophomore 
running back Hogan Irwin 
added 63 yards on just two 
runs, including a 57-yard 
run in the fourth quarter. 
The Blue Jays’ rushing at- 
tack put together a season- 
high of 278 total yards. 

Brookhart’s return is 
‘tied for the third-longest in 
school history and is the first 
punt return for a touchdown 
for the Jays since 1995. The 
Centennial Conference hon- 
ored Brookhart as the Con- 
ference Special Teams Player 
of the Week. 

Meanwhile, defensively 
the Blue Jays were just as hot, 
holding Dickinson to only 
10 points and a little over 
300 yards despite the Devils 
having possession for more 
than 39 minutes of play. 

Leading the Hopkins 
defense was Kalanik, who 
totaled eight tackles, 4.5 for 
losses and one sack. The 
4.5 tackles for losses was 
the most by a Blue Jay since 
Colin Wixted’s 4.5 in 2007. 
On Sunday, the Centennial 
Conference awarded Kalan- 
ik with his first Defensive 
Player of the Week honor. 

“Two guys on our team 
(junior Grant Mosser and 
sophomore Patrick Kelly) 
had their first career in- 
terceptions,” Kalanik ex- 
plained. “The defense in 
general had a really big day 
with 13 tackles for loss.” 

Additionally, the Jays 


gE ae ee 


posted three sacks on the 


day, only allowing the Red | 


Devils’ quarterback Robert 
Geiss 200 yards passing 
and 36 yards rushing. 


. . | 

We are continuing to | 
try and be more consistent | 
every week and minimize | 


any mental mistakes,” Ka- 
lanik said. 

The Blue Jays advanced 
their record to 4-0 overall 


MLB, From B12 
edge out his fellow NL West 
managers for the award. 

Next up, the Rookie of the 
Year awards. 

In a year in which nu- 
merous up-and-coming 
players took the League by 
storm, one could imagine 


| the Rookie of the Year races 


and 3-0 in the Centen- | 


nial with the win against 
Dickinson. Hopkins held 
their eighth-place rank- 
ing in the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association 
(AFCA) this week for their 


41st all-time top 10 AFCA | 


ranking and their 31st 
consecutive top 10 rank- 
ing. 


to be wide-open. However, 
each league has one player 
that head-and-shoul- 
ders above the rest of the 
sport’s young phenoms. 
Aaron Judge of the New 
York Yankees and Cody 
Bellinger of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers have all but locked 
up the American League 
(AL) and National League 
(NL) awards, respectively. 


Was 


| These two sluggers have 


been mashing the ball at his- 
toric rates. 

Judge has been the best 
power hitter in the AL this 
year. Despite a second-half 
slump, he still managed to 
break the MLB record for 
home runs by a rookie. 

Meanwhile, Bellinger — 
who was not called up to the 
Majors until late April — has 
hit the most home runs by 
a rookie in NL history. Both 
Judge and Bellinger were 
extremely exciting _ play- 
ers to watch all season and 
are poised to be stars in the 


| league for years to come. 


“The team has one goal | 


in mind this week,” Kalan- 
ik said. “That is to win this 
Saturday.” 

Up next, the Jays will 
travel to Ursinus College 
to play another Centennial 
Conference front-runner, 
the Ursinus College Grizzly 
Bears, who also remain un- 
defeated this season. 

Look out for a decisive 
game this-Saturday, Sept. 
30 at 1 p.m. when the Jays 
take on the Bears at Patter- 
son Field. 


Now, let’s look at the bat- 
tle for the Cy Young races, 
which appear neck-and-neck 
in both leagues. 

The AL race will be de- 
cided between Corey Klu- 
ber of the Cleveland Indians 
and Chris Sale of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox. For much of 
the season, Sale seemed to 
be the frontrunner, in large 
part to due his extraordi- 
nary strikeout totals. 

However, Kluber has 
come on strong as of late, 
and it seems as though the 


Cy Young is Sale’s award to 
lose. 

Kluber — who already 
won the award in 2014 — 
leads the AL in ERA by a 
considerable margin and has 
been an instrumental com- 
ponent of the Indians’ his- 
toric run over the latter part 
of the season. Sale — who 
has finished in the top six in 
Cy Young voting in each of 
his six years as a starter — 
seems destined to fall just 
short of winning the award 
yet again. 

There is no denying that 
Sale had an incredible sea- 
son, but it is looking more 
and more like Kluber will 
slightly edge him out in the 


ple of games when he was 
dealing with a neck injury. 
While Scherzer has more 
strikeouts and has pitched 
more games, I still believe 
that Kershaw will eke out 
a victory. While wins are 
largely arbitrary and are 
not necessarily correlated 
with a pitcher’s perfor- 
mance, Kershaw’s 18 wins 
in 26 starts to date are ex- 
tremely impressive. 
Scherzer also faces com- 
petition from his own team- 
mates, who themselves 
have had incredible suc- 
cess this season. The strong 
performances by Scherzer’s 
teammates in Washington 
— Gio Gonzalez and Ste- 


voting. phen _ Stras- 
Mean- 3 burg — could 
while, in the Goldschmidt dilute the 
NL, the Dodg- +b h ace’s voting 
f may be the 
ers’ Clayton y pool. 
Kershaw and most under- This award 
Washington : could abso- 
Nationals’ ace discussed player lutely go ei- 
Max Scher- jn baseball. ther way, but 
zer are the top ———————————__ expect Ker- 
contenders. shaw’s ERA 
Kershaw’s teammate, and wins to net the Dodg- 


Kenley Jansen, also deserves 
recognition for his tremen- 
dous work as Los Angeles’ 
closer. However, Jansen’s 
role as a bullpen pitcher will 
hurt his chances of winning 
the award. 

Baltimore Orioles closer 
Zach Britton dealt with the 
same issue in 2016, and his 
numbers were even more 
impressive than Jansen’s 
have been this year. 

The Kershaw-Scherzer 
comparison parallels that of 
Kluber and Sale. Scherzer 
has a significant lead in the 
strikeout category, but Ker- 
shaw has a marginally lower 
ERA. One noticeable differ- 
ence is that Kershaw missed 
the entire month of August 
due to a back injury, while 
Scherzer only missed a cou- 


ers’ ace his fourth Cy Young 
award. 

Last, let’s examine the 
MVP races. 

In the American League, 
expect José Altuve of the 
Houston Astros to be named 
MVP. Due to Aaron Judge's 
considerable second half de- 
cline and Mike Trout’s sig- 
nificant time missed due to 
injury, Altuve has run away 
with this award. 

The second baseman has 
been hitting at an elite level 
all season and leads all of 
baseball in batting aver- 
age. Furthermore, he is the 
leader of an Astros team that 
cruised to an AL West title. 
Expect the well-deserving 
Altuve to win his first MVP 
award this season. 

In the NL MVP race are 


Giancarlo Stanton of the 
Miami Marlins and Joey 
Votto of the Cincinnati 
Reds. Stanton and Votto 
have both been offensive 
juggernauts, but their re- 
spective teams’ futility will 
likely prevent them from 
capturing the award. 

In Colorado, both Nolan 
Arenado and Charlie Black- 
mon have put up spectacu- 
lar numbers. However, they 
significantly benefited from 
playing half of their games 
at Coors Field. 

The two Rockies stars 
will inevitably lose out be- 
cause of sharp contrasts be- 
tween their home and road 
statistics. They will also 
likely steal votes from each 
other because they play on 
the same team. 

That leaves the Arizona 
Diamondbacks first base- 
man, Paul Goldschmidt, 
who appears to be in line 
to win his first MVP award. 
Goldschmidt may be the 
most under-discussed play- 
er in baseball. 

He does not get the rec- 
ognition that he deserves, 
despite being arguably the 
best first baseman in all of 
baseball over the past five 
years. 

However, with Arizona 
heading to the playoffs for 
the first time since his rook- 
ie season, it looks like Gold- 
schmidt — who leads the 
team in every major offen- 
sive category — is finally 
in line to claim the elusive 
award. 

This season has been one 
to remember, from historic 
winning streaks to record- 
breaking performances to 
unforgettable moments. The 

aforementioned individuals — 
each played a critical role in 
shaping the season’s narra- 
tive and will continue to do 
so come playoff time. 


thinks of a mascot, they 


mal selves. 


ranging from the large 


Behind the beak: What it's really like to be the Blue Jay mascot 


By JOHN SPANOS 
For The News-Letter 


The University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz has the 
Banana Slug, Stanford has 
the Stanford Tree and the 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign has Scrotie, a phallus. 
But here at Hopkins, we 
have our own exciting and 
special mascot: the Blue Jay. 

The mascot plays an es- 
sential role for every uni- 
versity. It is the image of 
spirit, the energy that fuels 


"the crowds at sports games 


and in general, the repre- 
_ sentative of the college. 

However, it is the people 
inside the suit who have 
been overlooked, the peo- 
ple who give the Jay life. 

Every year at Hopkins, 
various students under- 
take the role of suiting up 
and embracing the persona 
of the Blue Jay. 


The News-Letter had the 


‘chance to sit down with 
three students, sopho- 
‘more Isaac Mears, sopho- 


*¥ Hrs 


"COURTESY OF GREG KONAR 
Senior Greg Konar put on the mascot outfit for Spring Fair in 2015. 


more Polly Berman and 
senior Greg Konar, who 
have all had the oppor- 
tunity to spread the Blue 
Jay’s wings. Each one gave 
their own specific insights 
about what it is like to be 
under the mask. 

All three students decid- 
ed to participate because of 
a passion for the Universi- 
ty’s athletics and spirit. 

Konar discussed how he 
participates heavily in the 
athletic department, _ pri- 
marily by commentating for 
sports games and generally 
helping in any possible way. 

Mears, a member of the 
cross-country team, ex- 
pressed that he loves at- 
tending sports events. 

Berman talked about 
how being the mascot al- 
lowed her to fulfill one 
of her dreams since high 
school. 

Mears has suited up as 
the Jay once, during the 
homecoming lacrosse game 
last spring. 


“Whenever someone 


think of somebody always 
having fun. I was just ex- 
cited,” he said. “It was just 
sort of going out and hav- 
ing a lot of energy at a la- 
crosse game, which I usu- 
ally do anyway.” 

He talked about how 
special the experience was 
to him. 

“Walking out onto the 
field with the President, 
alumni and everyone else. I 
looked over and saw myself 
being filmed on the score- 
board, thinking this is the 
closest I’ll ever be to being 
famous, especially consid- 
ering that it’s D-I athletics,” 
Mears said. “A lot more peo- 
ple wanted to take pictures 
with me than I expected.” 

Konar had a similarly 
memorable experience 
when he was in the suit for 
Spring Fair in 2015 during 
his freshman year. 

“Tt was definitely an ex- 
perience that marked my 
freshman year,” he said. “It 
is something that I will al- 
ways remember from that 
year.” j 

Konar said that interact- 
ing with vans was particu- 
larly rewarding. 

“Spring Fair in itself is 
something special, but the 
fact that I can say that I was 
the mascot, that I was Jay... 
and to have been able to 
interact with fans as Jay re- 
ally made for a memorable 
first year,” Konar said. 

All three students ad- 
dressed how they felt a 
special sense of freedom in 
identifying themselves as 
Jay rather than their nor- 


a 
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“I had the power to 
do whatever I wanted,” 
Konar said. “If they don’t 
know that I’m in the suit, it 
doesn’t change anything to 
them, it’s just the Blue Jay 
having a good time.” 

Berman, who has al- 
ready been in the suit five 
times, shared Konar’s sen- 
timent. 

“It’s really fun, because 
I can dance and do other 
stuff that I would never 
do in public, because no- 
body knows that it’s me. I'll 
mimic the cheerleaders and 
just do crazy stuff,” Ber- 
man said. 

Although the three stu- 
dents shared positive ex- 
periences as mascots, they 
pointed out several draw- 
backs to being in the suits. 

For one, they described 
how the suit could get re- 
ally hot and sweaty. 

“It is extremely hot in 
there. That is why it’s tra- 
ditionally difficult to find 
people during the summer 
games. If it’s like 80 de- 
grees outside, it’s probably 
around 100 degrees in the 
suit,” Konar said. 

Berman discussed other 
difficulties she had with 
the suit due to her smaller 
frame. 

“The first year was really 
hard because my head kept 
falling off. So I had to keep 
holding my head on. That 
was the major issue,” she 
said. . 

Konar, Berman a 
Mears admitted that the 
suit was not very comfort- 
able due to many reasons, 


and 


frame and extra layers 
needed underneath the suit 
to the special, bulky shoes 
that were required. 

They also spoke to 
younger fans’ reactions to 
the suit. 

“There is a very polar- 
izing response to the suit. 
[Younger kids] either abso- 
lutely adore you or they are 
frightened by the suit, and I 
think it might be the teeth,” 
Konar said. 

Berman agreed, ac- 
knowledging that some 
fans might be afraid of the 
suit. 

“One of the benefits of 
being inside the mascot 
costume is that I don’t 
have to look at the mascot. 
I think that the mascot is 
kind of scary, especially 
for young kids,” Berman 
said. 

Even though some may 
find the teeth frightening, 
they are an essential part of 
the suit, providing sight for 
the student inside, though 
the mesh can constrict 
much of the student's vi- 
sion. | 

Berman described how 
easy it is to become the 
Hopkins mascot. — 

“You can literally just 
say ‘I'm interested in being 
the mascot,’ and basically 
you'll be able to do it,” Ber- 
man said. 

The next time you see 
Jay, instead of only con- 
sidering the outer layer, 
remember that there is 
somebody inside, probably 
sweating and smiling at the - 
same time. 1% 
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Field hockey has best 
season start since 2009 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins field hock- 
ey team clinched a victory 
last Saturday against the 
Washington College Shore- 
women, defeating them 3-2. 

The win improves the 
Jays’ overall record to 6-2, 
their best start to a season 
since 2009. 

Senior forward 
Kavanagh praised 
far the team 


Clare 
how 


in the air, so the only way 
I could get a shot off was a 
backhand flick.” 

With a_ team-leading 
eighth goal and her 18th 
point of the season, Kava- 
nagh now stands at second 
place in the Centennial 
Conference in both of those 
categories. 

The senior forward also 
extended her goal streak 
to five consecutive games 
after her goal against the 

Shorewomen. 


has come, 
highlighting 
their current 
2-0 record in 
Conference 


“We have shown 
we are able to 


challenge the 


“Tt was the 
only goal of 
the second 
half, but we 
had a lot of 


play. other great 

“This team best Division-III opportuni- 
is ready and aVeEICS wearin | 
able to chal- teams out there. think in film 
lenge every — CLARE we will be 
team in our KAVANAGH able to go 
Conference, FORWARD back and 
and we have identify the 
shown we areas where 


are able to challenge the 
best Division-IIJ teams out 
there,” she said. 

The Shorewomen struck 
first in what would turn 
out to be a very competitive 
game. 

At the 9:38 mark, for- 
ward Kailyn Brandt bur- 
ied a pass from fellow for- 
ward Clare Ingersoll to put 
Washington College on the 
board. 

The Blue Jays answered 

back with two goals of their 
own. 
—tn the 18th minute, ju- 
nior midfielder Lucy Reider 
notched her first goal of the 
season.off.of an assist from 
freshman forward Valerie 
Henderson. It was the Jays’ 
first goal of the day, tying 
thé'game at 1-1. 

Not even two minutes 
later, senior forward Prin- 
cess Sutherland scored her 
third goal of the season off 
of a rebound from a shot by 
Kavanagh, giving Hopkins 
a 2-1 lead. 

The Shorewomen would 
respond before halftime. 
Forward Emily Pantazes 
sent a shot to the back of 
the net after a save from 
the Jays’ sophomore goal- 
keeper Jodie Baris to tie the 
game up once again. 

With 13:38 left in the 
game, Kavanagh ripped a 
shot past Washington Col- 
lege’s goalkeeper Morgan 
Domanico for what ended 
up being the game-decid- 
ing goal. 

“It was a scrappy one 
that came from a rebound 
off the goalie pads,” Kava- 
nagh said. “I inserted the 
ball during that corner set, 
and then I was in a bit of 
a tussle with the keeper. I 
knew I had to get the ball 


we can improve,” she said. 
“We were really able to 
dominate possession for a 
good majority of the game, 
and I think we need to get 
the scoreboard to reflect 
that.” 

But she also highlighted 
how much work the team 
has put in and how they 
have approached practice. 

“One of our driving 
mottos in practice is ‘we are 
getting better today,” she 
said. “The level of intensity 
and competition in practice 
is exceptional and bodes 
well for further progres- 
sion of the team.” 

Kavanagh also reflected 
on how she has changed as 
a player throughout her ca- 
reer at Hopkins. 

“I think one of the hard- 
est changes in my personal 
play is to eliminate the 
amount of touches I have 
on the ball,” she said. “It’s 
a nice way of saying to stop 
being a ball hog.” 

She also discussed her 
style of play and how she 
hopes to improve. 

“T have an aggressive, 
high-risk, high-reward 
style of play, so I have to 
really mitigate my decision 
making — a component of 
my play I am constantly 
trying to improve,” Kava- 
nagh said. 

The Blue Jays have won 
their first two Centennial 
Conferences games for the 
first time since 2013. 

They will look to con- 
tinue their success when 
they take on the Haver- 
ford Fords on the road this 
coming weekend. 

The game will take 
place in Haverford, Pa. on 
Saturday, Sept. 30 at 12 
p.m. 
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Senior forward Clare Kavanagh extends her goal streak to five games. 
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By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


On June 16, 2017 Hop- 
kins Director of Athlet- 
ics Alanna Shanahan an- 
nounced Katherine Bixby 
as the new Hopkins wom- 
en’s basketball head coach. 

Previous head _ coach, 
Nancy Funk, who coached 
the Blue Jays for 31 years, 
retired this past spring, 
passing the position on to 
Bixby. 

Bixby herself was a 
four-year collegiate ath- 
lete and member of the 
Ithaca College 
basketball team. 

She earned Honorable 
Mention WBCA All-Amer- 
ica honors her senior year 
and is ranked fourth in 
points, third in assists and 
third in three-pointers in 
program history. 

Along with her impres- 
sive rankings, Bixby is still 
the only player in Ithaca’s 
women’s basketball pro- 
gram history to tally more 
than 1,300 points, 350 as- 
sists and 125 three-point- 
ers. 

After her collegiate ca- 
reer, she returned to Itha- 


women’s 
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ca as an assistant coach. 
During her two-year ten- 
ure on the coaching staff, 
she helped lead the team 
to an Elite Eight appear- 
ance and two Empire 8 
titles. 

Bixby then brought her 
young coaching experi- 
ence over to the Dickinson 
women’s basketball pro- 
gram from 2014 to 2017. 
She guided the Dickinson 
Red Devils to the Centen- 
nial Conference Semifi- 
nals all three seasons the 
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KNOW KATHERINE BIXBY 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL HEAD COACH 


preseason quickly  ap- 
proaching, what are your 
goals for the upcoming sea- 
son? What is your vision for 
the future of the program? 

Coach Bixby: First and 
foremost, unity. We are sole- 
ly focused on making this 
one team. As the program 
grows together, we expect 
to be competing at a level 
of excellence that mirrors 
the national academic excel- 
lence of Hopkins. 


N-L: What is your coach- 


team was ing philos- 
under her ophy? 
direction. VITAL KB: Bas- 
Addi- STATISTICS ketball is a 
tionally, beautiful, 
es ee Name: Katherine Bixby a sce 
tallied 18 || Position: Head Coach manding, 
victories || Sport: Women's basketball] wonderful 
last season, || Previous Position: Head sport. Bas- 
the | most  |{|Coach at Dickinson College ketball is 
for the pro- }| Alma Mater: Ithaca ‘12 an instru- 
gram _ since ment for 
the 2006- teaching 
2007 ~—ssea- inclusive, 
son. empowering teamwork as 


With her depth of ex- 
perience, Bixby strives 
to continue building the 
Hopkins program. 

She inherits a team that 
had a 13-12 overall record 
and a 12-8 Centennial 
Conference record last 
season. 

This season’s team re- 
turns many critical play- 
ers, including four of their 
five top scorers and their 
top two rebounders from 
last season, giving Bixby 
a solid foundation to work 
with. 

Bixby sat down with The 
News-Letter to speak about 
her mission as the new head 
coach of the program. 

The News-Letter; With 


well as building individual 
health, wellness and confi- 
dence. 

I coach because I love 
the game and love how 
much it gives to those that 
appreciate what it pro- 
vides. 


N-L: What changes have 
you already implemented in 
the program since arriving 
at Hopkins? 

KB: It has been an hon- 
or taking over for Coach 
Funk after her 31 years of 
coaching. Everyday I am 
reminded of how incred- 
ibly fortunate I am to be 
able to be a part of such a 
special institution, athletic 


department and coach-an- 


ra 


incredible group of stu- 
dent athletes. The changes 
have been predominantly 


my own adjustment to 
Hopkins. 


N-L: How has your expe- 
rience been working with 
the current team members 
and new assistant coaches 
Grace Williamson and 
Grant Johnson? 


KB: I have learned that 
the FFC is not the FCC, 
Gilman Atrium is a great 
meeting spot, that Brody 
is not part of the library, 
that the best breakfast is 
at Miss Shirley’s and that 
if basketball does not work 
out for our team, they are 
pretty great cooks, and we 
could try out for the Great 
British Baking Show. 

The coaching staff gets 
along great, we have similar 
visions for the year and for 
our team, and so far we pro- 
vide each other with awe- 
some energy. 


N-L: Lastly, why Hop- 
kins? 


KB: Academic and ath- 
letic excellence, diversity, 
curiosity, Quaker roots, in- 
spiration — the list could go 
on. 

Whether it be in the 
classroom, on the court 
or in a passing conversa- 
tion, the campus and the 
community provide an 
excellent environment for 
growth. 

Not only do I see Hop- 
kins as an incredible op- 
portunity for student ath- 
letes but a place of lifelong 
learning, inclusion and 
athletic distinction for 
coaching.as well,— - 


College football frontrunners after week four 


Auburn Tigers and the 
Louisville Cardinals before 
this week’s sloppy, albeit 
convincing, win over the 
Boston College Eagles. 

With a victory against 
Virginia Tech this week, 
the Tigers have a good 
shot to win out a spot in 
the National Champion- 
ship once again, as they 
are favored in every game 
for the rest of the season. 

The Penn State Nittany 
Lions had a nail-biting game 
that almost turned into the 
upset of the week, requir- 
ing a last second touchdown 
pass from quarterback Trace 
McSorley to defeat the Uni- 
versity of lowa Hawkeyes on 
the road. 

Running back and Heis- 
man contender Saquon 
Barkley was a monster 
against the Hawkeyes, put- 
ting up video game-like 
numbers with 211 rush- 
ing yards and 94 receiving 
yards. 

Looking ahead, the Nit- 
tany Lions face quite a tough 
schedule the rest of the 
season, including back-to- 
back matchups against the 
University of Michigan and 
Ohio State in late October. 

If Penn State can survive 
that onslaught, they may 
just have what it takes to 
claim the No. 1 ranking. 
University of Oklahoma re- 
mains the team to beat in 
the Big Twelve Conference, 
despite struggling this 
past week against Confer- 
ence rival Baylor. 

With quarterback Baker 
Mayfield off to a hot start, 
leading his team to an up- 
set victory against the then- 
number two Ohio State and 
initiating a media frenzy af- 


Pr 


ter planting 

his school’s ia 
flag in the 
Buckeyes’ 
stadium, 
the Oklaho- 
ma Sooners 
now stand 
at number 
four. 

Like it 
is for Penn 
State, the 
rest of the 
road is go- 
ing to be a 
test for the 
Sooners, 
with the 
University of Texas, Okla- 
homa State, Texas Christian 
University and West Virgin- 
ia University all to come this 
season. 

Meanwhile, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
(USC), which leans on the 
leadership of quarterback 
Sam Darnold, has had a 
weak performance consider- 
ing the many expectations 
fans had for the team this 
season. 

Although Darnold is 
perhaps the most highly re- 
garded prospect in the up- 
coming NFL Draft, he has 
left much to be desired. 

After throwing only nine 
interceptions in 366 pass at- 
tempts last year, Darnold 
has already thrown seven 
interceptions in just four 
games this season. The 
defense, which has been 
stellar this season, with 10 
takeaways in two games, is 
not to blame for this lack- 
luster performance. 

Darnold proved last 
year how solid of a player 
he can be, but if he can- 
not find his groove, it will 
be tough for the Trojans to 


keep up with other teams 
offensively. 

Furthermore, the num- 
ber five-ranked Trojans 
have Pac-12 foe and num- 
ber six-ranked University 
of Washington Huskies to 
worry about. The Huskies, 
who have looked sharp 
so far this season, have a 
chance to challenge USC 
and defend their spot atop 
of the Conference. 

The Huskies’ non-con- 
ference schedule is going to 
make it hard to tell just how 
good they are, and despite 
their weapons on offense 
— particularly quarterback 
Jake Browning, receiver 
Dante Pettis and tailback 
Myles Gaskin — this is the 
same team that whimpered 
off the field in last year’s the 
college football playoffs, 
losing to Alabama 24-7. 

Also, we cannot count 
out Head Coach Urban 
Meyer and the Ohio State 
Buckeyes, one of the few 
teams that have been able 
to successfully challenge 
Alabama, despite an early 
loss to Oklahoma. 

The Big Ten has been 
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MATTHEW TOSH/CC BY-SA 2.0 
The Alabama University Crimson Tide is no stranger to the No. 1 college football ranking. 


very top heavy in terms 
of teams’ success, and the 
Buckeyes should cruise 
for a few games, but they 
still face Penn State and 
the University of Michi- 
gan at Michigan Stadium. 
The University of Geor- 
gia Bulldogs had a state- 
ment game against SEC 
foe, the Mississippi State 
Bulldogs, winning 31-3 
However, the Georgia 
Bulldogs have tradition- 
ally had a difficult time 
managing their success. 
With games against 
Florida, Auburn = and 
Georgia Tech still on the 
horizon, it will be tough 
for the Georgia Bulldogs 
to make it to the playoffs. 
While the season is still 
young, some teams are clear- 
ly making their presence 
known and making their 
intentions of making the col- 
lege football playoff clear. 
The next few weeks will 
show how well these teams 
can maintain success, as 
conference schedules al- 
ways present a challenge, — 
but expect another raucous 
and exciting season. 
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Dip You KNow? 


The Hopkins women’s volleyball 
team has been ranked 24th in the 
nation. This is the first time the team 
has been ranked in the top 25 in 
their 33-year program history. The 


CALENDAR 


Friday 
Water polo vs. George 
Washington, 7 p.m. 


Saturday 


SPORT 


Blue Jays are in the midst of a nine- 


match winning streak. 


M. Soccer vs. Muhlenberg, 1 p.m. 
W. Soccer @ Haverford, 1 p.m. 


A look into potential 
MLB award winners 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


s the calen- 
dar turns to 
October, the 
MLB regu- 
lar season 
is winding down and the 
playoffs are quickly ap- 
proaching. 
The past six months 
have not ceased to amaze, 
as historic 


nowhere. 

On the other hand, the 
Twins were coming off 
an MLB-worst 59-103 sea- 
son in 2016, finishing nine 
games worse than any 
other team in baseball. 

With largely the same 
roster, Molitor and_ the 
Twins have managed a 
complete turnaround and 
are poised for a playoff run. 
Minnesota’s_ drastic im- 
provement puts Molitor in 
prime position to capture 
the award. 

In the National League, 
Torey Lovullo of the Ari- 
zona Diamondbacks leads 
the way. 

In just his first season 
in Arizona, Lovullo has 
taken the team that was a 

major bust 


performanc- 


in 2016 and 


es and sur- Minnesota’s turned it into 
prising  sto- : a_ legitimate 
rylines have drastic World Series 


saturated the improvement puts contender. 
season from ; ; : Lovullo, 
day one. Molitor in prime — who _ leads 
Lets look position to capture the Dia- 
at some of the mondbacks 
most domi- the award. to their first 
nant and in- playoff berth 
dispensable since 2011, 


individuals in the League 
and predict the winners of 
the season’s major awards. 

First up, the Manager of 
the Year awards. 

In the American League, 
Paul Molitor of the Min- 
nesota Twins has a slight 
edge over Joe Girardi of 
the New York Yankees and 
A. J. Hinch of the Houston 
Astros. 

Girardi and Hinch’s ef- 
forts have certainly been 
commendable, as they led 
their respective teams back 
to the playoffs after disap- 
pointing 2016 seasons. 

New York and Houston 
are very talented teams, so 
their strong performances 
did not exactly come out of 


deserves immense credit 
for creating a winning 
culture in Arizona from 
his first day on the job. 

For much of the season, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers 
were winning at a historic 
pace. Manager Dave Rob- 
erts therefore appeared to 
be the presumptive winner 
of this year’s award. How- 
ever, the Dodgers’ late-sea- 
son slide has hurt Roberts’ 
chances of winning his sec- 
ond consecutive Manager 
of the Year award. 

Roberts, as well as 
Colorado Rockies man- 
ager Bud Black, are cer- 
tainly also in the running, 
but expect Lovullo to 

See MLB, B10 


Which college football 
team will lead the league? 


Brandon Wolfe 


Sportpinion 
ith, the 
college 
football 
season 
in full 


swing, college towns na- 
tionwide are buzzing with 
either excitement or disap- 
pointment. 

Four weeks into the sea- 
son, it is hard to say for sure 
who the favorite is to take 
home the National Cham- 
pionship, but there are 
clearly some front-running 
teams and standout players 
that have made big impres- 
sions early in the season. 

With an _ absolutely 


dominating performance 
against SEC rival Vander- 
bilt University this past 
week, the Alabama Crim- 
son Tide are early favorites 
to finish on top, as they 
have been in years past. 
With top 10 finishes ev- 
ery year since 2008 and 
four National Champion- 
ships, Head Coach Nick 
Saban and his team are al- 
ways an early favorite, as 
most teams are just work- 
ing to get a shot at the Tide. 
After Alabama’s big vic- 
tory against third-ranked 
Florida State in week one, 
it is hard to argue against 
their dominance and the 
consistency of their play. 
The one team challenging 
Alabama is the very team 
that beat the Tide in last 
year’s National Champion- 
ship: the Clemson Tigers. 
Head Coach Dabo Swin- 
ney and his team have had 
an impressive run so far 
this season, defeating the 
See FOOTBALL, B11 
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Football remains 
undefeated after win 


The Blue Jays easily push 
past the Dickinson College 
Red Devils to improve their 
overall record to 4-0 and 
their Centennial Confer- 
ence record to 3-0. The final 
score was 45-10. Pace B10 


Get to know 
Katherine Bixby 


Coach Katherine Bixby 
steps into the head coach- 
ing position of the Hopkins 
women’s basketball pro- 
gram. As preseason nears, 
Bixby strives for team unity 
and excellence. Pace B11 


; HOPKINSSPORTSCOM 


Last Saturday, the Blue Jays clinched another Centennial Conference victory to improve ‘their record — 
to 6-2. The team’s first eight-game record marks the program’s best season start since the 2009 team, ; 
which recorded a 7- I start. Senior forward Clare os pushed the Jays past the Washington Col- : 


An inside look on 
being the Blue Jay 


Three Hopkins students 
share their experiences 
from inside the Blue Jays 
suit, from the excitement 
of being on Homewood’s 
scoreboard to the dreadful 
sweatand heat. Pace B10 
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Tennis proves ability to compete against D-I talent 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


Both the men’s and wom- 
en’s tennis teams competed 
in their first tournaments of 
the school year to great suc- 
cess last weekend. 

The men’s team split up 
and made appearances at 
both the Joe Hunt Invita- 
tional as well as the Loyola 
Invitational, going head-to- 
head with multiple Divi- 
sion-I schools. Meanwhile, 
the Hopkins women trav- 
eled to compete the ITA Re- 
gional Tournament in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

At the Joe Hunt Invita- 
tional hosted by Navy, 10 
Hopkins players took part 
in six different draws. 

In the Blue Singles Draw 
were freshmen Vishnu 
Joshi and Eric Yoo, who 
finished 10th and 14th, re- 
spectively. In the Red Draw, 
senior Justin Kang placed 
15th. Senior David Perez 
and sophomore Vik Vasan 


placed 10th and 15th in the 
Orange Draw, respectively. 
Sophomores Austin Gu 


and Cody Kim both went 


2-2 in the Purple Draw. 
Sophomores Joseph Car- 
tledge and Aaron Carey 
went 2-2 and 1-2 to place 
sixth and eighth in the Yel- 
low Draw, respectively. 
Finally, sophomore Matt 
Sklar went 2-2 in the Green 
Draw, playing in round- 
robin format. 

In a tournament with Di- 
vision-I talent, having ev- 
ery player win a game is a 
great success for the young 
Hopkins team. This is also 
good news as the team pre- 
pares for the ITA Southeast 
Regional Tournament next 
weekend. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the 
men’s team stayed closer to 
home for the Loyola Univer- 
sity Invitational. The eight 
Hopkins players who went 
were split into four pairs and 
competed in both singles 
and doubles matches. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior Colin Muraika and freshman Alex Matisse advanced to Invitational finals. 
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The freshman duo of 
Robby Simon and Matt 
Laurie lost their first three 
matchups but were able to 
finish the weekend strong 
with a win, securing 15th 


place. 
Sophomore Charlie 
Humes and_ freshman 


Bryan Chu paired up to 
go 2-2 and placed 10th in 
the tournament. Freshman 
Jack Hogan and sopho- 
more Nathan Safran also 
went 2-2 and finished in 
seventh. 

However, the highlight of 
the weekend for the men’s 
tennis team was the duo of 
junior Colin Muraika and 
freshman Alex Matisse, who 
defeated players from Mor- 
gan State University, Mount 
St. Mary’s University and 
Loyola University to make it 
to the championship match. 

“We trusted our singles 
ability to get us through the 
opening rounds,” Muraika 
said. “We built up our dou- 
bles confidence as we made 
it through the bracket. We 
knew we couldn't afford 
to have an off-day against 
Division-I opponents.” 

Though the duo was un- 
able to walk away with the 
victory, it was proof that 
Hopkins can compete with 
Division-I schools. 

“We have a lot of confi- 
dence going into ITA’s this 
weekend, and we know we 
have a lot of strong doubles 
teams going into the spring 
season,” Muraika said. 

While the men’s team 
prepares for ITA’s this com- 
ing weekend, the women’s 
team competed in their ITA 
Regional Tournament this 


past weekend in Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 

The Blue Jays had eight 
players compete in the 
championship draw, and 
five of those players won 
their first games. Sopho- 
more Sophia Strickland 
and freshman = Anjali 
Kashyap advanced to the 
round of 16. 

Kashyap continued to 
advance, defeating three 
seeded opponents and 
making it all the way to 
the finals. She became just 
the second freshman in 
program history to make 
it to the finals of the ITA 
Southeast Singles Tourna- 
ment. 

“I didn’t set any expec- 
tations for myself. I just 
went out there to play and 
have fun,” Kashyap said. 
“I thought winning one 
match would be great, but 
I ended up finishing sec- 
ond, which was better than 
I could’ve imagined.” 

Kashyap attributes’ her 
success to just focusing on 
one game at a time. 

“I think having no ex- 
pectations of winning or 
losing really let me play 
with an open mind and no 
nerves,” she said. “A lot of 
my opponents broke down 
or gave up while I kept 
grinding it out.” 

This is the only tourna- 
ment the women’s team 


competes in this fall, but. 


there will be more excite- 


ment in the spring. Espe- 


cially for Kashyap, who will 
be helping the team win 
another Conference Cham- 


pionship to push the team 


to a deep run in NCAAs. 
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